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In 1786 theSociety instituted the first training 
other Country. 


ship in this or any 


On board the Warspite 240 poor boys of good character only are 


annually trained, exclusively for the Sea Services. 
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This number 
could be increased to 400 if additional funds were forthcoming. 


these 37,500 joined the Mercantile Marine. 9 
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The Society appeals most earnestly for Funds to all 
interested in the manning of the Sea Services. 


The smallest contributions will be thankfully received, and should be aN to® 
The SECRETARY, MARIN E SOCIETY, 
CLARK’S PLACE, BISHOPSGATE, E.G. 
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Devitt & Moore’s 
Ocean Training Ships, L™ 





The “FORT JACKSON” and “ MEDWAY” are engaged in trading 


voyages between London and Ausiralia and generally sail from 
London in the summer. 


The following Steamship Lines have associated themselves with 
Messrs. DEvrrT & Moore in this scheme, viz, : the Union Castle, the 
Cunard, the Booth and the Shaw, Savill and Albion. These Lines 
will give preference to officers who have been cadets in this Company 
when they have obtained the necessary certificates. 

Special terms are offered to * WORCESTER " and ‘* CONWAe ” 
Cadets who have obtained certificates of two years’ service. 


NAVAL INSTRUCTORS & FULLY QUALIFIED SURGEONS ARE CARRIED. 





For particulars apply to the Managers :— d 
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PREFACE 


TuIs book has been prepared as a guide to youths 
who desire to enter the Mercantile Marine. Sortie 
are ambitious tó start as apprentices and rise to 
be commanders or officers. Others are content 
simply to make their start before the mast. 
Another section. may have preference for marine 
engineering, while a number seek a livelihood 
as stewards or cooks. The humble, but equally 
necessary, duties of firemen and deck hands may 
appeal to others, and all these classes will find 
in the pages of this book the best advice I have 
been able to obtain. The Board of Trade, the 
Shipping Federation, the officials of the training 
ships, and various shipowners have given the most 
willing co-operation and. assistance, for which 
I am grateful. -The book must not be regarded, 
however, as an official publication. 
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THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


CHAPTER: I. 
MAKING A START 


IT is exceedingly probable that the parents dis- 
» posed to gratify the desire of boys to go-to sea, 
have wished as fervently as the boys themselves 
for a book telling them what to do and where to 
do it, in order to attain the desired end. To meet 
that wish this book has been compiled. | There 
have been momentous changes in seafaring 
conditions within the last two or three years, 
. and changes of one sort or another are continually. 
going on. The steady diminution in the number 
of sailing vessels, and the resultant falling off in 
the opportunities for acquiring that training in 
seamanship to which the Government and ship- 
owners attach such importance, have helped to 
cause a shortage in the supply of both officers and 
men. One result has been the steady increase 
in the number of foreigners employed on British 
ships, though the language test introduced a 
year or two ago will, no doubt, help to correct 
that evil. | 
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Most healthy boys, at some time or other, think 
they would like to go to sea, that is, to earn their 
livelihood afloat in one or other of the branches 
of service which seafaring permits. But unless 
a boy feels that he has the call of the sea in him, 
and is strong enough to stand the strain of what 
is after all a rather hard life, he had better stay 
ashore and do his best there, for without those 
two qualifications his seafaring will be advan- 
tageous neither to himself nor to anyone else. 
But if he hears the call of the sea he will certainly 
answer it, and no occupation ashore will satisfy 
him. And the call is seldom heard except by 
those who are robust enough to respond 
whole-heartedly. 

The old days, when, by the way, seafaring was 
synonymous with romance and atrocious discom- 
fort, and the bulk of over-sea merchandise was 
carried by sailing ships, are gone for ever : more's 
the pity from the picturesque point of view, 
Nowadays, the steam-driven vessel is in the great 
majority, and this has created a condition of 
affairs in regard to a sea career for young fellows 
who intend to become officers which, at best, 
is in the nature of a somewhat unsatisfactory 
compromise. However that may be, we have 
to take things as we find them and make thesbest 
of them, and I hope to show you how you can 
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go to sea if you want to. The difficulty of 
obtaining suitable officers for the big liners especi- 
ally, besides a scarcity in the number of British 
boys willing to go to sea, induced the Shipping 
Federation, the Marine Society, Messrs. Devitt 
& Moore, and Messrs. Ismay, Imrie & Co., 
the managers of the White Star line, to see in 
their respective spheres what could be done to meet 
a difficulty which, if not grappled with seriously, 
threatened to have most grave results. What 
they have done, and the opportunities now 
afforded for youths who desired to adopt a sea- 
faring career, are set forth in this book. I have 
endeavoured to write the book, not in a cut-and- 
dried fashion, but as though I was actually chat- 
‘ting with my readers personally, and directing 
my remarks to the boys while their parents lis- 
tened. J have tried to be of service to the boys 
of all classes, whether they belong to affluent 
families who can afford to make the way com- 
paratively easy for them, or to families in humble 
circumstances, or whether they are boys dependent 
on their own exertions and on the verge of actual 
poverty. 

It should not be lost sight of that the way of 
all who aspire to rise in the seafaring profession 
is identical for rich and poor alike. The law is 
fo respecter of persons in this case, whatever it 
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may be in some others, and rich and poor alike 
have -to pass the same examinations, answer 
the same questions, and undergo the same 
sight test. At its best a sea life is a hard life ; 
under other circumstances it may degenerate on 
some ships into what a sailor calls a “ dog's 
lfe.” 

There are means which, if adopted, will enable 
any boy who is physically ft, whether he be 
wealthy or poor, to go to sea under conditions 
which will save him the worst of the drudgery, 
and if he reads this book he will learn how this 
can be done. I would strongly urge every boy who 
intends to become a navigating officer, or who is 
content with a less ambitious position before the 
mast as able seaman, or as boatswain on a big 
liner, to put in a preparatory period on a sta- 
tionary training ship. There are the “ Conway ” 
and ' Worcester" for the well-to-do, which are 
exclusively for those who intend to become 
officers, the “ Indefatigable " for those of limited 
means, and the “ Warspite " and a few others for 
those who have no means at all. These vessels 
have been dealt with separately, and the 
sea-going cadet ships are also described. 

The sight test is compulsory for all who wish 
to enter any of the ships named and the sea-going 
cadet ships. I have referred to it at considerable 
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length, even at the risk of repetition, because of 
its importance. The method of test I have 
described is that known as the higher standard, 
which becomes obligatory on all in 1914, or 
before you will be able to enter for what is called 
your “certificate of competency," otherwise 
your second mate’s “ ticket." Don’t jump at 
once to the conclusion that you are not colour 
blind, because you may be; but until you are 
scientifically tested you may not have deemed it 
possible. 

In the book called Regulations relating to 
the Examination of Masters and Mates in the 
Mercantile Marine, you will find a page giving the 
five colours upon which the tests arebased. If 
your eyesight is normal you will be able to tell 
which is which without any difficulty whatever. 
Many suffer from colour blindness without 
knowing it. To an acquaintance. recently I 
showed the page displaying the five colours. 
After gazing at it and reading the accompanying 
letterpress he remarked, “If that’s the colour 
test d don’t think much of it. Two of them are 
nearly alike." So he convicted himself of being 
colour blind. 

The Marine Department of the Board of Trade 
at Whitehall, and some of its officials elsewhere, 
have given me much valuable assistance for 
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which my thanks are due to them. I have also 
to thank the Shipping Federation, and the 
officials of the cadet and training ships for details 
concerning their vessels. The important question 
of expense has not been overlooked, and you will 
find what it will cost you to go to sea either on an 
expensive vessel or on one for which everything 
is found for you. 

I have also included a few suggestions which 
youths desirous of adopting the. profession of 
marine engineer may find helpful, the information 
they contain being supplied by a well-known firm 
of naval architects and engineers and one of the 
Marine Engineers' Societies. 

A not inconsiderable number of boys, also, 
wish to become stewards or cooks, while others 
are content to go as firemen or trimmers. To 
them as well, I trust this book will be of some 
assistance. 

_ It is impossible to indicate more than very 
generally the financial side of seafaring. The 
rates of pay offered by the different lines vary 
enormously. Some companies treat all ranks 
generously, and others have earned a reputation 
for niggardliness. The prizes are the commands 
of the big ocean passenger-carrying liners, the 


salaries and emoluments running to £800 a year 


or more, though there are not many who receive 
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such good pay as this, and in estimating pay it 
must be remembered that in such cases accom- 
modation and food are given in. Some lines, 
especially in the short distance trades, require 
all higher ranks to keep themselves. But take 
it all round, the pay is as good as you would 
receive after an equal expenditure in time and 
money ashore in preparing for a shore billet, 
Outside the big lines, the main drawback is the 
precariousness of the employment, but it is hoped 
that this state of things will be remedied together 
with other faults that are now receiving attention. 
In all branches of the seafaring profession steadi- 
ness and attention to duty and conscientious work 
seldom go unrecognised or unrewarded. 

The first advice I would give you is to 
deal as directly as possible with the shipowners 
or their accredited representatives or depart- 
mental officials. Probably not two per cent. of 
the men engaged on ocean-going ships obtained 
their situations through touts, and of officers 
probably none; though the percentage may be 
greager if coastal steamers are taken into account, 
and the waiters, so-called stewards, employed 
for the season on smooth water summer excur- 
sion steamers are reckoned. We will refer to the 
steward department later. As for advertising 
offering a premium for employment afloat, you 
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had better keep your money in your pocket. 
You would not go, and the legality ofthe procédure 
is questionable. 

Let us suppose your ambition is to become an 
officer on one of the big mail lines, which is about 
as creditable and healthy an ambition as any 
young fellow can entertain. Everyone who 
enters the mercantile marine has to start at the 
bottom of the ladder. His progress, when he 
realises that he is about to begin the great climb, 
‘depends upon himself. The commanders of the 
palatial transatlantic liners and of the P. and O. 
and Orient and Royal Mail boats, and of all the 
other ocean-going steamers, all started at the 
bottom and worked their way up by their own 
industry and perseverance. What others have 
. doné you can do. 

Let me give an instance of what perseverance 
and pluck can achieve. The honoured com- 
mander of one steamer, the tonnage of which is 
not far short of five figures, started his sea career 
in only the clothes he wore at the time, and there 
were none too many of them either. He shipped 
as boy on a small coasting sailing trader: Ere 
long he became an ordinary seaman, this being his 
first promotion, and then joined an ocean-going 
ship; and his next step was to become aŭ AB., 
otherwise an able seaman, a competent man befoPe 
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the mast. He put in the regulation four years at 
sea, and devoted his spare time to study. He 
spent some of his pay at thé end of every voyage 
on the necessary books. Of course, his com- 
panions chaffed him a bit, but sailors are not half 
as black as they are painted, once they are at sea, 
and they almost always take an interest in any. 
lad before the mast who is studying to advance 
himself, and they help him as well as they can. 
The average man before the mast knows next to 
nothing of navigation, but he often knows a very. 
great deal of seamanship, and his hints to a 
youngster on that important subject may be 
invaluable. The difference between navigation 
and - -sédmanship is greater than many people 
ashore imagine. Navigation is the art of finding 
the way across the ocean by solar and astronom- 
ical observations, and so on; seamanship is the 
art of managing a ship so as to keep her on her 
way in safety whatever the weather. The 
captain I am referring to, after his four years 
before the mast, put in a few weeks at one of 
the gautical schools—you can find some in every 
port conducted by retired master mariners—and 
passed his examination for second mate. After 
eighteen months at sea he passed as first mate, 
and in course of time he took his master’s 
Certificate and then the extra master’s certificate. 
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He is not the only one by many who has 
worked his way up; gone in at the hawse pipe 
and finished on the poop, as sailors say. You 
will have noticed the hawse holes or pipes, one 
or two on either side of the stem, through which 
the anchor chains run. Boys anxious to run 
away to sea, or stowaways seeking to get on board 
to conceal themselves, used to think they had a 
better chance by climbing up the anchor lines or 
mooring lines than if they tried to mount the 
gangway or the ship’s ladder, as indeed they had, 

for they would probably meet the mate at the 
top, and mates are not sympathetic to stowaways 
and runaways ; so they tried the other way, hence 
the expression. 


Boys who seek a seafaring career may be divided 
into four classes, viz. :— 

l. Those whose parents or guardians or them- 
selves have no money whatever to Spare for 
outfit or anything else. These boys, probably, 
are in the majority. 

2. Those for whom the necessary outfit can be 
provided by their friends and relatives, but- who 
find the apprenticeship fees too serious an item. 

3. Those boys whose parents or guardians can 
Just manage to afford the outfit and pay the more 


moderate apprenticeship fees which some owners 
charge. 
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4. Those whose parents and guardians are suffi- 
ciently well off-to be able to afford the fees charged 
for boys on training ships like the “ Conway " 
or ' Worcester," or the sea-going training ships 
like the ‘‘ Port Jackson" or ' Medway" or 
'" Mersey.” 

Let us deal with these four classes in the reverse 
order to that in which they are here set down. 

We will suppose that you intend to become a 
navigating officer and that your people are suff- 
ciently wealthy to be able to meet the expense to 
ensure you the maximum of advantages and the 
minimum of discomfort. Doubtless in these 
circumstances you have had a good secondary 
or grammar school education, or may have been 
at à public school. This will be a great help to 
you, especially if your schooling has been on the 
modern and commercial side and not on the 
classical side. But before going to the trouble 
and expense of finding a ship and providing an 
outfit, it is very advisable that you should under- 
go the test as, laid down by the Board of Trade 
reguiations, to ascertain whether your sight is all 
right, and that your are free from colour blindness. 

There are still a few owners who take appren- 
tices without stipulating that the boys shall be 
free from colour blindness, and you may go to 
sea on one of their boats, but if at the end of your 
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four years at sea you fail to pass this test you have 
absolutely no chance whatever of becoming an 
officer and you will get no second mate’s certi- 
ficate, no matter how excellently you have 
studied to pass all the other subjects in the exam- 
ination ; indeed, you will not be examined in 
them at all unless you first pass the colour test. 
If disappointment in this particular is to be your 
lot, it is better that it should be discovered 
before you enter upon your four years' quali- 
fication than at the end of that term, as you can 
devote the four years to something better than 
preparing for a career from which nature has 
inexorably excluded you. 

An examination by your medical man to 
determine whether your eyes are free from dis- 
ease 1s not sufficient, as it might not reveal 
whether your eyes are colour perfect or not; 
but if your eyes suffer from any degree of colour 
blindness which the Board of Trade examiners 
can detect, the medical certificate will avail you 
nothing. You can be examined by the Board of 
Trade examiner, of whom there is one or more 
at every port of importance in the country, at a 
small cost, part of which will be returned to you if 
you fail. Whether it is worth while for you to 
try again will depend upon the examiner's re- 
port ; all particulars are recorded for reference on 
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a future occasion if required, not that you are 
likely to want them, but the department may. 
Colour tests on the lines of those of the Board 
of Trade can usually be arranged elsewhere, but 
these, of course, are unrecognised by the Board. 

All boys, of whatever social class, who desire 
to go to sea and rise in the profession must pass 
the colour test. If a sailor wishes to become 
a boatswain on one of the big mail steamers it 
is to his advantage to have passed the test, for 
preference will be given to a man of proved sound 
eyesight over one whose eyes are untested. 
So far as the Board of Trade regulations are 
concerned, the test for petty officers on the mail 
lines is optional, but many of the companies 
nevertheless exercise a preference as indicated. 

In the cadet and training ships, about to be 
described, an adequate colour test is compulsory, 
and preference is given to that by the Board of 
Trade examiners. For apprentices received in 
the ordinary way, it is optional with some firms 
and compulsory with others. For boys going 
before the mast it is optional only. But for 
them, as for everyone else, the test must be 
passed before certificated rank can be obtained. 
It is not a very difficult test, but it certainly 
does show whether you can distinguish between 
certain colours. A fuller reference to the subject 
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wil be found under the’ heading of “ Colour 
Blindness and Sight Test.” 

A book you should certainly begin to study as 
soon as you are settled down on a training ship 
or asa sea-going apprentice is that issued by the 
Board of Trade and entitled, Regulations relating 
to the Examination of Masters and Mates in the 
Mercantile Marine. The latest edition, though 
dated -1909, came into force only on January 
Ist, 1910, and contains all the alterations and 
additions made to the 1904 edition. The price 
is one shilling, and any bookseller can obtain it 
for you. 

As the facilities for going to sea in square-rigged 
sailing ships are decreasing, and the opportunities 
for shipping on steamers are increasing, three 
classes of certificates are granted by the Board of 
lrade.. These are :— 

1. Certificates for those who have passed their 
examinations after serving the required period 
in foreign-going square-rigged vessels. These are 
known as ordinary certificates. Square-rigged 
vessels include full-rigged ships, barques, brigs, 
barquentines,  brigantines, and steamships 
carrying square sails. 

2. Certificates for foreign-going fore-and-aft 
rigged vessels. Candidates who have not served 
at least one year in square-rigged sailing vessels, 
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out of their four years at sea, or who show ignor- 
ance of the management of full-rigged - ships, 
may obtain fore-and-aft certificates. 

3. Certificates tar foreign-going steamships. 

If you have an “ ordinary " certificate you can 
ship on any vessel on which you can obtain a bil- 
let. If you have only a fore-and-aft certificate 
you can ship only on a fore-and-aft sailing vessel, 
probably a coaster and at best a topsail schooner, 
which carries only a couple of square sails on her 
foremast and cannot be classed as a brigantine. 
Very few young fellows indeed take the fore-and- 
after certificate, the most of those who do so 
intending to serve on some small coaster in the 
ownership of which their friends or relatives are 
interested. If the possessor of one of these cer- 
tificates wishes afterwards to take the higher or 
“ ordinary " grade he must put in a twelvemonth 
at sea in a square-rigged vessel before he can sit 
for his second mate's ordinary examination, 
and must go through the whole examination, in 
spite of the “ fore-and-after " he already holds, 
unless he has previously held an ordinary cer- 
tificate of a lower grade. This proviso was 
introduced to meet such cases as that of a candi- 
date failing to pass for the ordinary mate’s 
“ ticket " and receiving a “ fore-and-after " ; and 
after serving perhaps as first mate in a fore-and-aft 
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vessel—though this is not obligatory—he has 
again sought to obtain the ordinary certificate. 
It really provides an opportunity for a man of 
very limited means to earn his living while con- 
tinuing his studies until he feels that he can again 
present himself for examination. 

Certificates for foreign-going steamships are 
issued only: to candidates who have not passed one 
year in a square-rigged sailing vessel, or who show 
in their examination their ignorance of the man- 
agement ofsquare-rigged sailing vessels. Further, 
their qualifying period for these certificates must 
have been spent in steamships. Holders of these 
certificates may go to sea as officers in steamships 
only ; sailing vessels of all kinds are closed 
against them. The same conditions apply as 
in the case of the “ fore-and-after " to those who 
wish to obtain ordinary. certificates. 

Or, if your ambitions do not lead you to qualify 
for foreign trading, you may qualify for the home 
trade passenger ships, which include the cross- 
channel services and voyages as far as the Elbe 
in one direction. and Brest in the other p but 
before you can get a certificate to serve even in 
these ships you will have to spend a certain time 
in a vessel in the foreign trade. To secure em- 
ployment on one of the home passenger trade 
boats—at all times difficult to obtain—you can 
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apply to the Shipping Federation, the company 
owning the vessel, or the Shore Superintendent of 
the line at the port from which the steamers sail, 
the last method being usually necessary in the 
case of the steamers owned by the railway com- 
panies. But you should understand that the 
number seeking employment on the coasting 
steamers of well-known companies is always in 
excess of the demand, and unless you know some- 
one already employed on them who can speak for 
you, the chances of your obtaining employment 
in that quarter are exceedingly remote. On the 
other hand, vacancies may, and sometimes do, 
unexpectedly occur, and provided they are not 
bespoken for relatives or friends of employees 
you would stand as good a chance as anyone else. 
Many boys first go to sea in trawling or other 
fishing boats. It is not-enough to have served 
exclusively in deep-sea fishing vessels, or on 
pilot boats, to obtain a certificate. Any youth 
who has done this and wants to go higher, must 
serve, in addition, eighteen months in an ordinary 
foreign-going trader, or twenty-seven months in 
the home and coasting trade ; while if he wishes 
for a home trade passenger certificate he must 
serve at least twelve months in an ordinary trading 
vessel in the foreign, home, or coasting trade. 
Cooks and stewards are not counted as seamen, 
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but if they have been engaged systematically in 
deck duties as well, a portion of the time will be 
allowed to count in their favour if they aim at 
-= becoming second mates. Service in yachts will 
only be regarded as qualifying service under very 
special conditions, 
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SCHOOL SHIP H.M.S. “ CONWAY” — 


CHAPTER IHI 


. THE TRAINING SHIPS ‘‘ CONWAY” AND 
“ WORCESTER," AND THE SEA-GOING CADET SHIPS 
“ PORT JACKSON," “ MEDWAY” AND " MERSEY " 


HAVING overcome this difficulty and discovered 
that you are not colour blind, let us suppose that 
it is decided that you enter one of these floating 
colleges or school ships. The principal of these 
are the “ Conway," which lies in the Mersey, near 
Birkenhead, and the '' Worcester," which 1s 
moored in the Thames, near Greenhithe. 

Both these vessels have received the favourable 
recognition of the Sovereign. The late Queen 
Victoria awarded a gold medal annually, and 
King Edward and King George have followed her 
kindly example, to the boy who shows the quali- 
ties likely to make the finest sailor, whether he 
intends to join the Royal Navy or the Merchant 
Service. These qualities are :— 

Cheerful submission to superiors, self-respect 
and independence of character, kindness and pro- 
tection to the weak, readiness to forgive offence, 
desire to conciliate the differences of others, and 
above all fearless devotion to duty and unflinching 
truthfulness.” 

19 
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The moral value of the prize is very great, 
for it stamps the recipient’s character in such a 
way that he feels that for the rest of his life he 
must live up to the reputation he earned as a 
candidate for the royal medal when he was a 
“Conway " or ' Worcester " cadet. 

The “ Conway " will probably be your Choice 
if you live anywhere near Liverpool, or in the 
Midlands or the North of England. You, or your 
father or guardian, must write to :— 

The Captain Superintendent, 
H.M.S. “ Conway," School Ship, 
Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 

The Captain is Commander H. W. Broadbent, 
R.D., R.N.R., who will send you in return a pro- 
spectus showing exactly what the school does for 
its boys and.the prospects of advancement it 
holds out to them. The prospectus will be 
accompanied by an application form to be filled 
in by the parent or guardian, a medical certificate 
to be signed by a doctor, stating that the boy is 
"in good health, has been tested for colour 
blindness, is free from defects of vision and hearing, 
and is mentally and physically fit for the Sea 
Service." A certificate from the last school at 
which you attended must also be filled in; it 
deals with writing and spelling, history, geography, 
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scripture history, French, algebra, arithmetic, 
geometry, athletics, swimming and character. 

These particulars are considered by the com- 
mittee, together with the form which your parent 
or guardian has filled up, which deals among other 
things with the important question of finance, 
and all being well, you will be notified that a 
vacancy will occur at the end of the term, and 
that you must present yourself upon a certain 
day to enter upon your training for your chosen 
profession. 

For some reason or other, a great deal of mis- 
conception exists among the general public as 
to these training ships. Both the “ Conway * 
and the “ Worcester " are fine old warships of a 
type useless now for fighting purposes, but ex- 
cellently built and fitted, and admirably suitable 
for the uses to which they are now devoted. The 
present “ Conway " is the third school ship in 
the Mersey to bear the name. She was formerly 
the auxiliary screw battleship '' Nile," carrying 
ninety guns, but the guns and machinery have 
been removed, and the spacious decks, four in 
number, are clear fore and aft, with the exception 
of the space required for the cabins for the staff, 
and the galley, etc. The ship is 245 feet in length 
by 54 feet beam, so it will be seen she is a fine roomy: 
vessel. She is fully rigged, so that the boys can 
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be trained in going aloft, which every boy does 
as soon and as often as possible, and the upper 
deck makes a capital playground. There 
are, in addition, large playing fields ashore, 
for cricket, tennis, football, and other outdoor 
games; and a special feature is made of boat 
sailing during the summer, and of boat service 
generally throughout the year. The ship is 
lighted throughout by electricity, and is artificially 
heated in the winter, and nothing is spared to 
give the cadets a thorough training in all the 
nautical and mechanical subjects likely to be of 
use to them in the ordinary course of their sea 
career or in an emergency. Details of these 
subjects are given in a later paragraph. 

No boy under twelve years of age is received, 
and as a rule no boy over sixteen years of age is 
eligible, though in exceptional circumstances a 
boy up to seventeen years may be admitted. The 
fees are sixty-five guineas per annum, or {22 15s. 
per term, payable in advance, and a term's 
notice or a term's fee must be forthcoming if it 
should be desired to remove a pupil before 'the 
expiry of the two years it is understood he intends 
to spend on the ship. This charge includes three 
suits of uniform per annum, medical attendance, 
washing, use of books, and school stationery. 
There is also a small charge for recreation purposes. 
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THE SAILING CUTTER OF H.M.S. “ CONWAY ” 
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The Mercantile Marine Service Association, 
one of the principal organisations of masters and 
mates for mutual advantage and protecting the 
interests of the profession generally, and members 
of the association in particular, takes a great 
interest in the work of the ship, is represented on 
the committee of management, and not only 
proves a friend to the cadets while they are on the 
ship, but looks after their interests when their 
time is up, helps them to find ships, urges them to 
become members, and when they do so renders 
them every possible assistance in case of any 
subsequent trouble at sea. 

The Merchant Service Guild is another organi- 
sation among masters and officers of the mercan- 
tile marine which also does an excellent work on 
behalf of its members. You should join one or 
other of these organisations as soon as you are 
qualified to do so. 

The sons of officers of the Royal Navy and of 
nautical members of the Mercantile Marine 
Service Association are admitted to the“ Conway ” 
on more favourable terms. The outfit required is 
much the same as that for the “ Worcester," 
given on a later page. 

The period of training on board is expected to 
extend to two years, and no boy will obtain a 
certificate for a less period. The parchment 
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certificate of two years on the “ Conway '".is 
recognised by the Board of Trade as equivalent 
to having passed one year at sea, and the holder 
is therefore -able to sit for his examination as 
second mate after only three years actual sea 
service. As some boys learn more quickly than 
others, and comparative slowness does not imply 
a lack of worth, the committee recommends that 
cadets, who, at the end of, their second year, are- 
not as well advanced in their studies as they might 
be, should stay until they can pass the school 
examination entitling them to the ‘‘ Conway ” 
certificate. Besides the certificate valuable 
prizes are offered, thanks in no small -measure 
to the generosity of the great Liverpool ship- 
owners. 

After a boy has passed his two years’ training 
and is sixteen years of age, he may, if his studies 
are completed to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mander, endeavour to get a ship, and until he 
obtains a situation he can remain on board for 
five guineas a month, payable in advance. 

This arrangement is of advantage to boys whose 
homes are at a considerable distance, for vacan- 
cies in ships are often filled hurriedly or at short 
notice, and boys on the spot naturally have the 
first opportunities. The Committee will en- 
deavour, without binding themselves to do SO, 
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fo. find a boy a position on a good ship, either a 
sailer or a steamer, the owners of which are known 
to them ; and the chances are that the captain of 
the vessel will be known to them also, and may 
everr have been a “ Conway " boy himself. This, 
too, js a help, for in the school training great 
stress is laid on esprit de corps, and the brotherhood 
of the men of the training ships is proverbial, 
To foster this feeling the “ Conway " has a club 
for “ old boys," and a magazine, published bi- 
monthly during terms, dealing with the events of 
the school life and containing letters written by 
former members of the ship from all sorts of 
places, with the result that the interest in the old 
school is maintained and that whenever one old 
" Conway ’’ boy meets another, no matter in 
what out-of-the-way port, he feels that he has meta 
friend, and their intercourse, whether of a business 
or personal character, becomes at once more 
friendly. 

The“ Conway” also performs a patriotic function 
in training lads to become officers in the Royal 
Navy! It has a special ‘“ Osborne " class, which 
trains for the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
and in connection with this class it has a large 
and well-fitted workshop with steam-driven 
lathes, drills, planing machines, etc. There are 
also on board a smithy, small brass foundry, 
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and moulding shop, besides a carpenter’s shop, 
in which Joinery and pattern making are taught. 

Though usually spoken of as “ The Worcester,” 
the full title of this admirable training institu- 
tion, founded in 1862, is “ The Incorporated 
Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. 
Worcester." The society was incorporated in 
1893. The ship is a fine roomy wooden three- 
decker, one of the last and best of the '' wooden 
walls of Old England," and, anchored off Green- 
hithe, is a familiar sight to those who pass up and 
down the lower Thames. It is under the control 
of a Captain-Superintendent, who is assisted by a 
head master, a chief officer, and competent. 
Instructors in navigation and seamanship. The 
duties the boys, or- cadets as they are called, 
have to perform are, as nearly as possible, such as 
would fall to their lots on a’ first-class ship. 
No boy is admitted under eleven years of age, 
nor over fifteen and a half years. The terms 
are sixty-five guineas per boy per year, payable 
in advance as follows :— First term, £33 5s. ; 
second term, £17 10s.; third term, £17 10s. The 
fee for the first term includes uniform, ordinary 
medical attendance, and the use of general 
school books and stationery. Cadets have to 
wear the regulation uniform during term. The 
following are provided yearly by the institution :— 
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Best dress jacket, waistcoat, trousers (without 
pockets), cap and badge (black strap and black 
buttons and band), also a second pair of blue 
cloth trousers (without pockets), cap, and two 
uniform blue serge shirts. The cadet's parents 
are required to provide the following :— 

Three white shirts, three Crimean flannel shirts, 
three night shirts or pyjamas (latter recommended), 
six pairs worsted socks, six colored handkerchiefs, 
two black silk neck ties, two black silk bow ties, 
two pairs boots or shoes (not large nails) without 
toe caps, one pair leather slippers, one pair 
gymnasium shoes, three under singlets, three 
pairs drawers, one duck bag, four towels, hair 
brush, comb, clothes brush and bag, and two 
shoe brushes, sponge and bag, one white vest, 
one pair blue pilot cloth trousers (without 
pockets), four pairs duck trousers (without- 
pockets), one pair bathing drawers, monkey jacket, 
one clasp knife, belt, gloves (brown, woollen and 
dogskin), sea boots, one sea chest, linen collars 
(turn down), mackintosh or oilskins and south- 
wester, blue cloth jacket (double-breasted), one 
hussif, with needles, thread, etc., three white 
cap covers, and bridge coat (optional). All 
articles of clothing must bear the cadet’s 
name. 

In order to secure uniformity of equipment, 
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uniforms and all other requirements must be 
obtained from a firm with which arrangements 
have been made by the committee, and the ad- 
dress of this firm will be given by the committee. 
Any underclothing a boy has should be added to 
the above list, together with any boots or shoes 
which have no nails in the soles, and he should 
also take his cricket and football clothes. 

On all the training ships the health of the boys 
is well looked after, and in case of indisposition- 
sufficiently serious to keep the patient in bed, he 
is removed to a sanatorium ashore established in 
connection with the ship. 

A short preliminary examination to decide the 
class to which the boy is to be assigned is held 
as soon as possible after his admission. 

‘The education on board the '' Worcester," 
no less than on the “ Conway,” is planned most 
carefully to be of the greatest possible assistance 
either for those who intend to join the naval 
reserve or who intend to become officers in the 
merchant service. Many of the subjects, indeed, 
most of them, are equally necessary whichever is 
chosen. Navigation and nautical astronomy, and 
So On, are as necessary for the officers on a battle- 
ship as for those on a coasting steamer. Certainly 
the latter may depend more on “ dead reckoning ”’ 
than the former, under ordinary circumstances, 
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but the necessity for a full practical knowledge of 
navigation is as great in the one as in the other, 
and navigation is an art which requires a con- 
siderable knowledge of mathematics. This is 
more than ever the case nowadays with the 
navigation of great ocean liners, for. which 
time tables as to days of arrival and departure 
are laid down months beforehand, with a fuli 
knowledge of what the vessels can do. Therefore 
in all the training ships for cadets, the subjects 
of instruction include English, history, geography, 
scripture, French, drawing, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, theoretical and prac- 
tical navigation, theoretical and practical nautical 
astronomy, magnetism, the  ''deviascope," 
meteorology, the use of charts, and nautical 
surveying. It reads a formidable list, but it is 
nothing like as formidable as it sounds ; and it 
is surprising how easily the difficulties disappear 
when they are tackled with the help of competent 
instructors. The foregoing list is taken from the 
“ actual " curriculum of the '' Worcester," though 
that of the “ Conway " differs hardly at all from 
it. The “ out of school " studies include practical 
seamanship in all its branches, this including 
elementary steam, electricity, and naval archi- 
tectüre; physical and other drills, swimming— 
the '^ Worcester ” has a special swimming bath 
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in connection with the ship ;—and there is a 
special class of hygiene for the simple treatment 
of the sick and mjured on board—somewhat 
akin to the St. John Ambulance Society’s training 
ashore—for which an extra fee is charged. The 
“ Worcester,” as stated, trains for the naval 
reserve also, and boys who intend to compete for 
the Royal Naval College at Osborne must be 
between twelve and thirteen years of age when 
examined by the Admiralty Committee. The 
terms begin in January, May, and September ; 
the cadets get three weeks holiday at Easter, 
eight at Midsummer, and five at Christmas. 

If the cadet on any training ship wants a holi- 
day at any other time, the chances are he will 
not get it, for the course of study is arranged for 
those who intend to work, not for those who 
think that a year in a training ship is going to be 
twelve months' loafing and jollification, and certi- 
ficates of competency may be withheld until all 
lost time has been made up. The religious side 
of the boys' instrüction is not forgotten either ; 
morning and evening prayers are held, and divine 
service is conducted on board on Sundays, and 
every day a few minutes are given for private 
prayer when absolute silence is maintained 
throughout the ship. This applies both to the 
" Worcester" and the “ Conway.” 
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The inducements to progress are very great, 
apart from personal ambition. The “ Worcester "' 
Board of Trade certificate is a valuable testi- 
monial and to obtain it you must have been 
two years at the school and not be under fifteen 
years of age, and you must have reached one of 
the three upper nautical classes. This certificate 
is of great assistance when you have to find a 
sea-going ship to complete your training, for 
without it your two years’ training on board will 
not be permitted to count as one year of your 
sea training, and you would then have to serve 
four years at sea instead of three. 

A certain number of commissions as midshipmen 
in the royal naval reserve is offered by the 
Admiralty to both “ Conway " and " Worcester A 
cadets, and both these vessels provide also special 
facilities for entering the (Bengal) Hoogly pilot 
Service, and the Royal Indian Marine. The 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, the Royal 
Meteorological Society, and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and several of the principal 
steamship companies whose headquarters are in 
Port of London give valuable prizes yearly for 
competition among “ Worcester" boys, and in 
the case of the steamer companies the winners 
receive preference when the question of an 
engagement has to be considered. 
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Applications for admission should be addressed 
to either of the following :— 
The Secretary, 
H.M.S. “ Worcester" Nautical: Training 
College, 
72, Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 
Commander D. Wilson-Barker, R.N.R., 
H.M.S. “ Worcester," Training Ship, 
Greenhithe, 
Kent. 

Now, the training on these two vessels is so 
thorough that the Government has decided that 
two years spent on either of them shall be counted 
as one year towards the four years you as a would- 
be officer are expected to spend at sea before you 
can apply to be examined as to your fitness to 
receive a second mate's certificate. That ‘is, 
you can spend two years on the '' Conway " or 
“ Worcester " and three years at sea as an 
apprentice; on either school ship you will 
receive an excellent nautical schooling and avoid 
having to spend at sea your first twelve months 
afloat, and you thus get out of what many boys 
who have to put up with it find to be a most un- 
pleasant time, what with the roughness of the life, 
its strangeness, and the miseries of sea-sickness. 

Besides, you get such a training that if you 
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are of ordinary intelligence you will learn enough 
on the “ Conway " or “ Worcester" to enable 
you to pursue your studies unaided during the 
other three years. When at last you are 
appointed to a ship and find yourself established as 
a sea apprentice, you will probably find that among 
the other three or four apprentices there will be 
one or two who have not had the advantages you 
have received. Don’t despise him on that 
account ; he is facing the struggle under circum- 
stances that you were saved from, and if you 
can help him along with his studies by all means 
do so. Friendships at sea are always valuable, 
and those formed in the days of one's 
apprenticeship usually last through one's career. 

If, however, you are impatient to be away on 
the ocean as soon as possible, and at the same 
time have all the advantages of a training ship 
of the highest available social class, a way is 
open though there may be a considerable lapse 
of time before your wishes are gratified. You 
can join one of Messrs. Devitt & Moore's 
traiming ships. These vessels are only in port— 
London—for about three months during the 
summer. The rest of the year is spent in going 
to and returning from Australia, and includes 
the time spent at Melbourne or Sydney. The 
“ Medway," of 2,500 tons, is a steel four-masted 
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barque, and the “ Port Jackson," 2,300 tons, is an 
iron four-masted barque; both are very fine 
vessels, as the writer can testify, and are of the 
highest class at Lloyd's, and are fitted in con- 
nection with the scheme—inaugurated by Messrs. 
Devitt & Moore in 1890 in conjunction with 
Lord Brassey—of sea training of youths who wish 
to become officers, with everything necessary for 
the accommodation and instruction in seamanship 
and navigation of a limited number of cadets. The 
boys are berthed in large deckhouses aft, in which 
are spacious mess and class rooms, and as they 
have to take their turn in the working of the ship, 
they learn their seamanship almost by instinct. 
They thus have to work with the crew, but the 
discipline on board effectually prevents any. 
approach to familiarity on either side, the boys 
being taught from the first to regard themselves 
as future officers. 

The applications on behalf of those who wish 
to join these ships usually exceed in number the 
vacancies to be filled. Early application is 
therefore necessary, as the vacancies are filled in 
rotation from the applicants, subject to certain 
conditions being met. The first thing to do is to 
ascertain whether you are physically fit for a 
life at sea and that your eyesight is all right 
and that you do not suffer from colour blindness, 
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This step being passed satisfactorily, your parents 
or guardians present you personally at Messrs. 
Devitt & Moore's, Ltd., office at 12, Fenchurch 
Buildings, London, E.C.; or if that cannot be 
managed, you or they must write, stating your 
height and chest measurement, and sending 
satisfactory certificates as to your education and 
conduct; and the further arrangements lie 
between Messrs. Devitt & Moore and your parents 
or guardians. 

The question of premiums is of importance. 
if you have had two years’ training on the 
“ Worcester "' or “ Conway," or at Osborne, you 
wil have to serve only for three years at sea 
instead of four, and a further appreciation of 
your training on these ships is shown by Messrs. 
Devitt & Moore being willing to accept reduced 
premiums for boys thus trained. 

The Union Castle Line, the Cunard Line, the 
Booth Line, and the Shaw, Savill and Albion 
Line are all interested in these ships, and after 
the cadets trained in them have received their 
officers’ certificates, these lines give them pre- 
ference in the matter of employment. The ships 
carry naval instructors, who, acting under the 
captains, are appointed to teach the boys navi- 
gation, nautical astronomy, and the higher 
branches of the profession. Certificates of merit 
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and efficiency are given after every voyage. A 
midshipman’s outfit for an Australian voyage > 
of nine to ten months must be designed to pro- 
vide for great varieties of climate, besides being 
equal to the not inconsiderable wear and tear of 
ship life, 

The outfit as recommended by the managers 
of these ships costs about £30 to £35, but taking 
into account the clothes you already have, 
the cost may be lessened considerably. But 
don't stint yourself of clothes, for salt water 
plays the mischief with clothing, and it is as easy 
to have too little as too much. The outfit the 
firm recommends includes the following :— 

Horsehair mattress and bolster, feather pillow, 
two pairs blankets, four pairs sheets (optional), 
one rug, six pillow-cases, six coloured flannel 
shirts, six white shirts (optional), three pyjama 
suits, white linen collars (optional), blue twill 
serge uniform suit (best), blue serge uniform suit, 
two pairs serge working trousers, three thick 
wool under-vests, black silk uniform ties, four 
pairs wool pants, three fine merino under-vests, 
three blue dungaree working suits, blue pilot. 
cloth monkey jacket, six white drill uniform 
suits, six pairs half-hose, six pairs heavy knitted 
half-hose, two pairs lambswool sea-boot s 
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handkerchiefs, worsted comforter, blue jersey, 
pair knitted mittens, oilskin suit, sou'wester, 
long oilskin coat (optional), two pairs black lace 
boots, three pairs white canvas shoes, clothes 
bag with lock and key, pair leather sea boots, 
pair braces, clothes brush, two nail brushes, 
hair brush and comb, sponge and waterproof-bag, 
housewife (fitted complete), uniform belt, strap 
belt, two sheath knives (two belts, two lanyards}, 
twelve towels, three bath towels, four Ibs. toilet 
soap, two tooth-brushes and tooth-powder, uniform 
badge cap, two working caps with flag on band, 
storm cap, straw hat with flag on ribbon (optional), 
sun hat (optional), white cap covers, sea chest, 
and bedding bag. 

The terms are not high when it 1s remembered 
they include board, accommodation, and in- 
struction, and in this respect they compare not 
unfavourably with the cost that would have to be 
met were the boy kept at home and fees paid for 
instructing him in an occupation in which the 
prospects are about the same. There is this to 
be said for the seafaring calling, that it allows one 
to see a great deal of the world as well. 

Besides the advantages already mentioned of 
having had two years’ training at Osborne or. 
on the “ Conway” or “ Worcester," there is 
the further advantage that if you are going from 
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either of these to join one of Messrs. Devitt & 
Moore’s ships your terms will be reduced. The 
ordinary premiums are:—for a first voyage 
£70, second voyage £65, third voyage £60, and 
fourth voyage {60. Boys from the “ Conway ” 
r '" Worcester," however, are charged {60 for 
their first year, £60 for their second year, and 
£50 for their third year. These fees include 
all charges for premium and mess money. If a 
voyage out and home lasts more than nine 
months a further charge of £7 10s. per month 
will be made, beginning with the tenth month. 
The premium is payable at the commencement of 
each voyage and either party may withdraw at 
the close of a voyage.. A great many boys do 
withdraw after the first voyage; they probably 
find that the life is as unsuited to them as they are 
to it. Some don't take at all kindly to hard 
work, especially when it includes going aloft 
in dirty weather at night; and some suffer 
first from sea-sickness, and for the remainder of the 
voyage from home-sickness ; and some resent the 

discipline on board, and are glad when the oppor- 

tunity occurs to look out for a “ shore job " when 

they return to England. In the event of a youth's 

withdrawal, from whatever cause, no part of the 

premium is returned. Besides these fees, a charge 

of 7s. 6d. per voyage is made for stationery for 
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school work, and each boy must provide himself 
with an Epitome of Navigation and an inex- 
pensive case of mathematical instruments, which 
can be obtained on board at cost price. As the 
‘working suits have to be changed once a week, 
a charge of 30s. per voyage is made for washing 
at sea, independent of any washing in port. 
The food supplied on these vessels is much superior 
to that given on most vessels carrying apprentices 
in the ordinary way, and all mess utensils are 
supplied by the ship. When the ships are in 
London the boys are under the charge and at the 
expense of their friends or relatives. 

To facilitate the training of officers suitable to be 
appointed to the large passenger steamers owned 
by the White Star line and the lines associated 
with it, Messrs. Ismay, Imrie & Co., the 
managers of the White Star line, endeavour to: 
solve the problem for themselves. They found 
that owing to the ocean-carrying trade having 
been largely transferred of late years from sailing 
vessels to steamers, and owing also to the lack of 
opportunities for affording to future officers an 
efficient training on steamships, some steps had 
to be taken so far as their own lines were con- 
cerned to meet the difficulty. Accordingly a 
scheme was devised for educating cadets as 
apprentices on a first-class sailing vessel, of a 
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“suitable size for boys to handle,” to quote 
from the company's pamphlet. But -do not 
think from this that it is a holiday ship. It is 
intended for trade and business, and very serious 
business too. Its commander is one of the best 
known men sailing out of the port of Liverpool. 
He has, of course, the usual efficient staff of 
certificated officers for the navigation of the ship. 
Under him there is, also, an efficient nautical 
and educational staff by whom the cadets are 
carefully and regularly exercised and instructed, 
and in addition to completing their general edu- 
cation they are taught the special subjects 
required to qualify them for their profession, 
these being in many respects similar to those on 
the '' Conway," “ Worcester," or Messrs. Devitt 
& Moore's ships. The vessel commissioned 
by the White Star Line is the splendid Clyde 
built steel clipper ship “ Mersey," of 1814 tons 
gross register, and of the highest class at Lloyd's ; 
she trades to Australia, but may be sent to 
such other parts of the world as circumstances 
render necessary. 

Generally she carries about sixty boys, and at 
present preference is given to those who have 
served their preliminary training on the '' Con- 
way " or " Worcester.” The '' Mersey " comes 
under the special regulations issued by the Board 
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of Trade whereby cadets who have had four years' 
instruction (or three years if they have served satis- 
factorily on the “ Conway” or '' Worcester" 
for two years previously on an approved 
training ship may enter for their examination as 
second mate, and after obtaining this certificate 
and serving in vessels satisfying certain re- 
quirements, may be allowed to sit for examination 
for certificates as first mate and, in due course, 
as master. 

This is really more important than seems 
evident at first. Continuation of service with 
the companies concerned will thus be provided 
for. ‘‘ Mersey ” cadets who have not served 
on either the “ Conway” or “ Worcester ” 
are articled for four years, but if they have under- 
gone two years’ training on one of those vessels, 
and have the certificates issued from them, they 
need be indentured to the “ Mersey " for only 
three years. All the indentures are subject to 
cancellation or the transfer of the cadet to the 
steamers, if for any reason the owners should 
decide to cease running the ship. This, too, is a 
provision in which the interests of the boys are 
considered, as it gives a youth the opportunity 
of deciding to continue his training in steam 
instead of sail, if circumstances should unfor- 
tunately arise to render the exercise of the choice 
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advisable. The terms charged include accom- 
modation, education, food, medical attendance 
and nautical training for the voyage out and home, 
usually lasting about ten months. 

The fee for the first year is £70, for the second 
year £60, for the third year £40, and for the fourth 
year £30. Boys from the school.ships pay £60, 
£40, and £30 for their three years respectively. 
Cadets who pass the nécessary examination and 
hold an officer’s position with one of the associated 
lines for three years have the sum of £10 returned 
to them. There is also a conduct prize of £10 
open, after each voyage of the cadet ship, to boys 
who have received not less than half the total 
number of marks for all subjects at the quarterly 
examinations on board during the voyage, this 
prize being established on the same principle 
as the King's prize on the “ Conway” and 
^ Worcester.” Cadets are received from fourteen 
to seventeen years of age, and those who have 
had two years’ training on the “ Worcester " or 
“ Conway" are received up to eighteen years 
of age. l 

Your application must be accompanied by a 
certificate of birth, a medical certificate as to 
your good health, a Board of Trade certificate 
that you have passed the sight tests, a testimonial 
of good character , from your last schoolmaster, 
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and you will require to be re-vaccinated if this 
has not been done within twelve months of your 
joining the vessel. The first of these require- 
ments to be met is the medical one as to your 
health, as you will then know whether it is worth 
your while to go in for the sight test. After 
your application has been passed by the managers 
of the White Star line you will be examined by 
the ship's doctor or one of the company’s surgeons. 
Next you will have to procure your outfit, which 
differs only very slightly from that required on 
Messrs. Devitt & Moore’s boats. The estimated 
cost is about £25, and the items can be procured 
from any outfitter, subject to standard patterns 
being obtained. The greatcoat, jacket, waist- 
coat and cap must be of navy pattern with the 
Company's buttons and officer's badge. Bedding 
and mess utensils are supplied by the company 
at a charge of 25s. per voyage. If your relatives 
think you ought to be supplied with pocket 
money, they must send it to Messrs. Ismay, 
Imrie & Co., and not to you. The money will 
be given to you in instalments at the captain's 
discretion, and the managers think that £5 to £10 
per voyage is quite enough. The difficulty 
of washing is met by the company which will 
attend to it in port abroad at 20s. per voyage. 

The dietary scale on board is most generous, 
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and one of the best going for apprentices, and is 
calculated to make the mouths water of boys 
who have to serve their time on ordinary ‘sailing 
vessels. The White Star people do not believe 
in underfeeding their people, but are known to 
provide one of the best dietary scales afloat for 
all grades of their employees. - So you will see 
that, although you may have plenty of work to 
do on board, you will be well fed and able to do 
what is required of you. On the voyage you will 
learn navigation and seamanship, ‘assist in the 
working of the ship, make and take in sail, and 
keep the necessary watches. 

The Board of Trade gives every legitimate 
assistance to candidates for certificates. - It tells 
you exactly what you have to do to pass the sight 
test and the subjects in which you will afterwards 
be examined. It publishes many of the questions 
that you will be asked, and in order to help you 
along it publishes certain answers also. These 
are the answers that relate to the practical part 
of the “ Rule of the Road " at sea for steamships 
. only. But it would never do to rely solely on 
your memory to pass them, for some of the 
questions deal with technical details, and 
candidates have been known to trust too much 
to memory of the questions and answers and 
not enough to comprehension of the details, 
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with the result that they have carefully written 
out the wrong answers. Besides the written 
examination there is also the viva voce examination 
which is intended to ascertain that the candidate 
really does understand the questions and answers. 

The answers to the seamanship and navigation 
questions aré not published, and a good practical 
knowledge of both subjects has to be shown in the 
written and oral replies at the examination to 
secure a sufficient number of marks being obtained 
to pass. 

One of the later requirements of the Board of 
Trade is that a candidate wishing to obtain a 
certificate of competency of whatever grade has 
first to show a certificate proving that he has 
passed an examination in first aid to the injured, 
and the certificate must be issued either by the St. 
John Ambulance Association, the St. Andrew’s 
Ambulance Association, or the London County 
Council. Junior certificates will not do. If 
you passed your “ First Aid" examination 
before you were sixteen years of age, so much the 
betfer, as it will render all the easier your pre- 
paration for your examination now; but even 
if you have an adult certificate it will not avail 
you if it is more than three years old. There is 
a local secretary of the St. John Ambulance 
Association in almost every important town in 
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England, whose address you will probably find in 
the local directory ; but if you have any difficulty 
in the matter just communicate with the head 
office of the Association, at Clerkenwell, London, 
E.C. The head office of the St. Andrew’s Ambu- 
lance Association is at Glasgow, as you may 
care to know if you are in Scotland. Either 
of these offices will tell you where you might 


be allowed to go through your examination in 
first aid. 


CHAPTER III 


APPRENTICES AND INDENTURES, AND THE 
" INDEFATIGABLE ”’ 


WE now come to the next class of boys on the 
list : those whose parents or guardians can afford 
the outfit and the apprenticeship fees, but cannot 
afford the expense of sending the would-be sailor 
to one of the training ships or school ships. You 
will find on a later page a list of the owners, both 
of sailing ships and steamers, who take appren- 
tices and the charges they make and the wages 
paid, if any. You may have to apply to several 
of them before you are able to get a ship. Gen- 
erally more boys want to go to sea than there are 
vacancies for, but many are not cut out for sailors, 
and the owners pick from the remainder those 
they think the most suitable. If you are wise 
the first thing you will do is to pass the colour 
vision test, and then you will know whether 
it is worth your while going on with your intended 
sea career or not. When you have passed the 
test you can look out for a ship. You can keep on 
writing to owners until one answers that he has an 
apprenticeship vacancy he can offer you. Or 
you can write to one of the societies of shipmasters 
47 
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and officers—such as the Mercantile Marine- 
Service Association or the Merchant Service 
Guild, both of which have their head offices at 
Liverpool—asking.if any of their members know 
of a vacancy for an apprentice. In either case 
your arrangement will have to be made with the 
owner of the vessel. 

Whatever you do, steer clear of those persons 
who assert that for a consideration they can get 
you appointed to a vacancy on a ship. Persons 
- who try this game are likely to be heavily 
punished if a case can be brought home to them, 
for. the Board of Trade always prosecutes un- 
authorised persons who try to secure fees under- 
the pretence that they can find situations for 
others at sea. . 

Having found your ship, the next steps are 
the signing of your indentures and the prepara- 
tion of your outfit. The Board of Trade now 
begins to look after you and will not allow you 
to sign any agreement which is palpably to your 
disadvantage. The department holds no brief 
for either side, but it will not allow indenttres 
which are unfair. Another very useful plan is 
to write to the Superintendent of Mercantile 
Marine at the nearest port, asking him if he 
knows of any vacancies ; and if the first super- 
intendent you write to is unable to meet your 
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requirements, try another at another leading 
port. You should not have to wait long, for 
vacancies constantly occur and likely boys seldom 
experience much difficulty. If you are near 
enough to a port to apply personally to the Marine 
Superintendent, so much the better. A method 
even more satisfactory in some respects, and under 
certain circumstances, is to write to the Shipping 
Federation (St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.), which 
will do what it can for you. The Federation has a 
certain community of interest with you. It 
is to its interest to discover and retain good men- 
for the firms which form it, and you are likely 
to find its assistance particularly useful not only 
now but after you have gained your second mate's 
and subsequent certificates. It is generally 
advisable to enclose a stamped addressed envelope 
for reply. 

In regard to the indentures a few words of. 
caution may be necessary. Only two forms are 
allowed, one being in conformity with Scottish 
law only, and applicable to boys and owners who 
belong north of the Tweed, and the other being 
applicable to the rest of the United Kingdom 
and also Ireland. It is sometimes sought to 
add to the indentures other clauses or conditions 
in writing which may have the effect of compelling 
you to put in several months, or complete an 
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additional voyage, after the date at which your 
indentures expire. Most shipowners, if your 
apprenticeship period is nearly ended, will not 
insist upon your completing your term with them 
on a long-distance ship if it is only a month or 
two, but will do what they can to help you to 
finish your term under as favourable conditions 
as they can arrange, so thal you can go up for your 
second mate’s examination as soon as possible 
aiter you have put in your four years atsea. But 
there are a few owners who will insist on an 
apprentice joining a ship towards the close of 
his last year, even though it may be eighteen 
months before she is expected back again. Sodo 
not sign any indentures with additional written 
clauses unless you find out first from the Board 
of Trade officials exactly what the additions 
bind you to, and then sign only if you approve 
of them. Indeed, rather than go on a voyage 
which may compel you to put in several months 
as an apprentice when you should be ashore 
looking after your certificate, you should ascer- 
tain whether your contract of apprenticeship 
cannot be cancelled or rescinded under the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, this being a matter in which 
the advice of a solicitor may be helpful if the 
owner should refuse to listen to reason. 

The outfit you will take with you will have to 
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be regulated by the means at the disposal of your 
parents or friends. Of course, the more you take 
the less you are likely to have recourse to the slop 
chest, as the store is called which the ship carries 
to meet the real or fancied needs of the crew. 
In some vessels the slop chest is a perquisite of 
the captain, who, in the absence of competition, 
can charge you what prices he likes as long as you 
agree to pay them, and he deducts the price from 
your pay at the end of the voyage. In this 
way he may make a few pounds extra per voyage 
for his own pocket. On other vessels the slop 
chest is the property of the owner of the vessel, 
and the profit goes to the ship, but whichever. 
system be adopted, or whether the captain and 
owner go shares, the customer, whether he be 
first mate or ship’s boy, has to pay handsomely 
for the convenience. Therefore, take as much as 
you can with you. 

From the foregoing lists you will be able to 
glean what are the necessities for the position 
you hold. The list of owners on subsequent 
pages who take apprentices will be of service 
to you, and you will have to follow the advice 
in seeking a ship as given in the preceding section, 
except that your choice may be limited to those 
owners who do not charge premiums. You can 
write to any or all of them, or to the Shipping 
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Federation, telling them exactly how you stand. 
None of them will charge you anything, but, on 
the contrary, every one of them will do his best 
for you and give you most thorough and practical 
advice, than which you cannot get better. 
Enclose a stamped addressed envelope for a reply. 

Probably boys who come under the third cate- 
gory fare the worst of all when they go to sea. 
Occasionally they are taken on cheaply and 
treated accordingly. Many of them come from 
homes which, though the reverse of well-to-do, are 
nevertheless not lacking in refinement; yet the 
boys are at times treated no better than if they 
came out of some slum. I do not contend that 
they should not have to rough it like the others, 
but on some vessels the roughing process is made 
as disagreeable as possible and to an extent that 
is far from necessary. Unfortunately there are 
still a few owners, both of sailers and steamers, 
who regard their apprentices as so many excuses 
to save seamen’s wages, who give the boys 
wretched accommodation, and provide them 
with food that ought never to have been shipped, 
who work them for all they are worth, and take 
little thought of the boys save from the money 
standpoint, and none whatever as to their pro- 
spects or future. A good owner, a good ship and 
a good captain usually keep their apprentices ; 
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where changes are frequent there may be faults 
on both sides, but, other things being equal, 
choose a ship belonging to a firm that has the 
fewest changes among its apprentices apart from 
those which come in the natural order of things. 
Such seamanship as the boys learn on those boats, 
which should be avoided if possible, they acquire 
instinctively as they go along, and the same 
applies to their knowledge of navigation, for 
under most indentures the captain 1s not com- 
pelled to teach navigation but only seamanship, 
and if he should teach navigation he not iníre- 
quently does it from good-nature ; though in 
some cases it is part of the contract. Neither the 
captain nor the mate of such vessels as are here 
indicated has much time to teach anything 
thoroughly, and a certificated second mate, to 
whom the boys might apply if they and he were 
willing, is not always carried on these vessels. 
You will probably not be brought into touch 
with such owners if you apply to any of the 
quarters mentioned and will pay heed to their 
advice. 

An institution which has proved to be of great 
value to boys of the third category wishing to 
join the Mercantile Marine is the training ship 
“ Indefatigable.” "Though essentially a Liver- 
pool institution, it receives boys from other parts 
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of the country also. Its object is to train lads 
for the merchant service and the Royal Navy. 
Only good and suitable lads who are not of the 
criminal class are admitted. Preference is given 
to the claims of orphans or sons of seafaring men 
connected with the port of Liverpool, and when 
all such claims have been dealt with other boys 
not belonging to the port of Liverpool may be 
received. The cost of the maintenance of those 
who are not Liverpudlians has to be met by their 
friends to the extent of £22 per annum, though in 
a few exceptional cases a smaller payment may 
be accepted. Every candidate is subjected to a 
careful examination by the institution’s medical 
man, and only those who are thoroughly healthy 
and physically fitted for a seafaring life are 
accepted. The limits of age for candidates are 
thirteen years and fifteen years. The boys are 
thoroughly taught and trained in a first-class 
manner. This vessel differs from the other train- 
ing ships already mentioned inasmuch as it 
prepares most of its lads to be sailors and not 
officers, and a boy well trained on the*“ In- 
defatigable " or other training ship, taking those 
intending to go before the mast, has no difficulty 
in finding a position as an ordinary seaman, 
thereby avoiding the disagreeableness of starting 
his seafaring in the unenviable capacity of ship's 
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boy. But the“ Indefatigable ” is not for training 
forecastle hands only; many of its boys have 
-become officers of distinction, and not a few of 
them are officers and captains to-day. 

Connected with the “ Indefatigable " there is 
a sailing brigantine for giving the boys practical 
instruction at sea, which adds considerably to 
their efficiency, and not only completes their 
training, but makes them ready for duty when 
joining their first ship. This vessel is of real 
and great practical value as evidenced by the 
fact that shipowners give the lads trained on her 
preference over other boys who have not enjoyed 
similar advantages. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MARINE SOCIETY, THE “ WARSPITE,” 
AND THE SHIPPING FEDERATION : BEFORE 
THE MAST 


THE fourth class of boys will find the way made 
comparatively easy for them. Any- youngster 
who does not mind going to sea before the 
mast, and roughing it, should go, accompanied 
by his parents or legal guardians, to the nearest 
Marine Superintendent, and state that he desires 
to go to sea, and after the parent or guardian has 
signified his consent for the boy to go, the youth 
should remain in constant attendance until a 
captain who comes to engage a new hand finds 
he can take him. The wages he will receive in 
such conditions will be very low. One voyage 
is enough for most boys who go to sea in this 
way, especially on a sailing vessel. A boy going 
in the forecastle will endeavour to ship on board 
“a steamer, if he is wise. As steamers are built 
nowadays the duties aloft are very few, and 
in dirty weather they are almost non-existent : 
but m a sailer they are mostly aloft, and the risks 
are correspondingly greater. Whichever a boy 
ships upon he will certainly have a rough time of it, 

Fortunately there is: a way of escaping a lot 
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MARINE SOCIETY'S TRAINING SHIP ‘‘ WARSPITE ” 
OFF GREENHITHE, KENT 
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of the drudgery which falls to the lot of a ship's 
boy, and the best way of which the writer has any 
knowledge is that provided by the Marine Society. 
You may not have heard of that Society, but 
you have surely heard of the training ship 
“ Warspite.” What the “ Conway” and the 
“ Worcester " and Messrs, Devitt & Moore and the 
White Star do for the sons of well-to-do parents, 
the “ Indefatigable " (already alluded to) and the 
“ Warspite,” the last named managed by the 
Marine Society, do for boys who belong to families 
in less affluent and even poor circumstances. 
The “ Indefatigable " gives first preference to 
boys from Liverpool, and the friends of those 
-from other parts have to pay towards their 
maintenance. The “ Warspite” gives preference to 
none, but receives boys from all over the country, 
and requires no payment from any of them. 
Applicants to the “ Warspite " should be the 
sons of parents who cannot afford to fit their 
boys out for sea. London boys desirous of 
admission should attend with one of their parents 
at the offices of the Marine Society in Clark's 
Place, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., between ten 
and twelve any day but Thursday, and those 
who have neither father nor mother should be 
accompanied by an adult friend if possible. No 
previous application in writing is necessary. 
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If, however, you live in the country just write 
to the Secretary at the address given and you 
will receive a form to fill up in which the fol- 
lowing information will have to be given :—Your 
name in full, address, business of father, his 
income and the number of children depending 
upon him, the date of your birth, your height 
without shoes, your chest measurement, your 
school standard, religion, whether the consent of 
your parent or guardian has been obtained, and 
whether you can swim. This form when filled 
up must be sent to the society. It will not be 
acknowledged but will be filed, and in your turn 
and when the vacancies on board the '* Warspite” 
allow, you will be notified, and the necessary 
papers will be forwarded. All boys are required 
to produce characters as-to honesty, and all must 
pass the society’s doctor. Boys are not received 
under fourteen years of age nor above sixteen 
and a half years. 

Boys with defective eyesight, that is, who 
cannot pass the colour test, or who stammer, or 
have had fits, or who suffer from certain other 
forms of weakness, are not admitted. The 
minimum height for applicants is four feet eleven 
inches without shoes. Boys accepted for the 
“ Warspite " are required to sign indentures of 
apprenticeship for a period of two years from the 
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date of admission. The proportion of time spent 
under training varies from four to fifteen moriths, 
and part of this time may be spent in a sea-going 
training ship, at the Society's option. On joining 
the “ Warspite” you will be provided with a 
complete sailor's kit, and while you are being 
trained for the sea your schooling is continued, 
and you will be taught the duties of a seaman. 
Then when your training is completed you will 
either be placed in the Royal Navy or a ship 
will be found for you in the merchant service, 
and in the latter event the Society will provide 
you free with a complete sea outfit so that you 
will be able to enter upon your seafaring career 
after a good training, and with no expense to 
yourself. There is no possibility on the “ War- 
spite " of putting in your period of training and 
then deciding that, having had a good time, you 
will not go to sea after all. There is a rule which 
the Society does not permit to be broken, viz., 
that all boys must go to sea at the expiration of 
their training. Indeed, you must remain át 
sea fintil your indentures expire. 

But what, you may ask, is the Marine Society, 
and why should it take such an interest in pre- 
paring lads to go to sea? The Society owes 
its origin, according to its booklet, “to the 
necessities of the British Navy during the French 
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wars of the eighteenth century." There being a 
‘shortage of men for the ships, 4 meeting of London 
merchants was held in 1756 who formed them- 
selves into the Marine Society to. encourage 
landsmen to volunteer for service in the Fleet, 
and to such they offered a complete uniform sea 
kit. Meanwhile one or two gentlemen had been 
doing what they could, with the aid of the,sgub- 
scriptions of their friends, to send destitute boys 
to sea, and the Society took up the work and from 
that day to this has devoted more attention to 
boys than men. 'So specialised is the training of 
men now for the Navy that the Admiralty would 
not say “ thank you " to any organisation which 
offered to supply men- for the ships instead of 
boys. The Society’s first training ship, the 
*' Beatty," was acquired in 1786. In 1799 the 
Admiralty lent a ship, and ever since then the 
Lords Commissioners have provided the Marine 
ooeléty with à training ship. The present 
“ Warspite,” formerly known as the “ Conqueror," 
is a handsome two-decked vessel, excellently 
equipped, and her internal arrangements for. 
the boys, though not what some people would 
call luxurious, are quite comfortable enongh to 
make any father sure that his son will be well 
taken care of. 


The Society states that its objects are to relieve 
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distress. by training and fitting out poor boys 
ef good character for service at. sea, and to 
benefit the country at large by sending a steady 
stream of trained lads of good character and phy- 
sique to serve in the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine. This is not a reformatory ship in any 
sense of the word. Only boys of good character, 
anxious to make a sea life their profession, are 
accepted. This, says the Society, ''embraces 
all classes, from the absolutely destitute to those 
whose parents are serving in subordinate positions 
with small incomes and large families." Among 
the rules are the following :—“ Boys known to 
have committed any. act of dishonesty shall not: 
be admitted," and ““ Boys whose friends appear 
to be in a capacity to fit them out for sea, at their 
- own charge, shall not be received without pay- 
ment, according to the means of their parents ór 
guardians.” 

The ship is always commanded by a retired 
officer of the Royal Navy, the present Captain- 
Superintendent being Captain A. G. K. Hill, R.N., 
from whom, or the secretary, Lieut. H. T. A, 
Bosanquet, R.N., all information can be obtained, 
. “Fhe boys on board," says the Society, “ are 
carefully instructed, both in religious and moral 
duties and those of their future profession of 
sailors, such as pulling an oar, heaving the lead, 
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steering, knowledge of the compass, knotting and 
splicing, and seamanship generally. Special 
instruction is given to all in signals and the sema- 
phore. This necessarily forms the main part of 
their education, but they are also taught gymnas- 
tics, physical drill, rifle and cutlass drill, and 
marching exercise. Their school education is 
at the same time continued, and they receive 
religious instruction from the Chaplain. . Swim- 
ming, a most important acquisition for all sailors, is 
thoroughly tanght in a splendid swimming bath on 
shore, which is heated during the winter months, so 
that instruction may be given all the year round.” 

What boy could wish for more? Training; 
food, and outfit free, and the certainty of a situa- 
tion found for him at the end of his training, 
with the worst of the shipboard drudgery avoided. 
There is always room on the “ Warspite.” The 
only reason why it is not filled to overflowing 
is that the available funds do not allow of the 
fullest use being made of the vessel. There 
are usually rather more than two hundred boys 
on the ship, and there is room for half as many 
again. At the end of 1911, according to the last 
available report, there were 192 boys on board, 
and during the year 100 had been passed into the 
Navy, and 176 sent into the merchant service, 
and 17 were sent. home. as unfit for a sea life. 
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There was prepared in 1911 a scheme for 
apprentice sailors, totally distinct from the system 
of apprenticeship for those youths who desire to 
become officers. The falling off in the supply. of 
British seamen for British ships, induced the Marine 
Society and the Shipping Federation to lay their 
heads together and try to discover what could be 
done to overcome the difficulty. If all the boys 
who*&o to sea were to remain in the seafaring occu- 
pation the difficulty would be solved without any 
trouble, but as not one half of them do so there 
must be some cause why so many make the 
venture and then withdraw. The greatest draw- 
back of all is the lack of continuity of employ- 
ment.  Steady-going situations on liners in 
regular trades do not fall to more than a small 
proportion of those who go to sea. The lowness. 
of the wages paid, especially by some lines, the 
crudeness of the accommodation—though it is 
better than it used to be, and on some modern. 
steamers there is little cause to complain on this 
score,—and the poorness of the food, especially 
that served out to the crew, on the majority of 
catgo steamers, though not on passenger liners 
where all the employees fare better, are among. 
the reasons why so many young fellows abandon 
the sea after a voyage or two. 

The Shipping Federation. and-the Maritte Society 
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are doing their utmost to remedy the state of 
things complained of. In earlier pages you will 
have read what assistance the Shipping Federa- 
tion is able to give to practically all who apply 
to it for situations, and it now remains to be 
stated that it is doing what it can to improve the 
conditions of employment so as to render the 
sea-service more attractive and more remunera- 
tive. The Merchant Service Guild and the 
Mercantile Marine Service Association are both 
endeavouring to secure better rates of pay for 
their members, and the Shipping Federation has 
decided to recommend its members to give 
favourable consideration to the representations of 
these two bodies. The Federation has also made 
its peace with the unions representing the humbler, 
but equally powerful when organised, ranks of 
sea-going labour, and wages in these departments 
aré higher also than they used to be. Some 
youths retire from the sea because they do not 
like bard work, and this probably is the real 


reason in the majority of cases, whatever may 


be the excuses offered. The conditions of 
employment afloat are improving gradually for all 
ranks, and the work is becoming less arduous, 
especially on steamers, though on sailing vessels 
there is still much room for improvement. 

With a view to increasing the supply of British 
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sailors for British ships, and indirectly to help 
to improve matters in the other directions indi- 
cated, the Marine Society and the Shipping 
Federation have formulated a scheme which should 
prove of great value to shipowners no less than to 
boys in humble circumstances. There is no 
lack of raw material in the shape of boys who 
have never been to sea, but would like to go. 
Untrained raw material, however, is not attrac- 
tive to owners, so the Marine Society undertakes 
to give the boys the necessary preliminary train- 
ing and depends on the Federation as representing 
the shipowners to take the boys when they have 
received a certain training. The Federation and 
the Society desire to provide shipowners with 
well-srown healthy apprentices; from sixteen to 
seventeen years of age, of good character, who 
have already received some sound instruction in 
seamanship, including a knowledge of the compass, 
the use of the lead, the handling of boats, etc., 
and consequently will quickly become qualified 
to be reckoned as efficient members of a ship's 
watthes. In order to attain this object, says the 
Shipping Federation, only boys of good antece- 
dents will be selected, of high physical standard, 
whose elementary education has been completed, 
and whose time on the training ship can therefore 
be devoted entirely to nautical instruction. The 
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boys will remain on the training ship for a period 
of about six months. At the commencement 
of their training they will be bound to the Marine 
Society under indentures for three years. At the 
expiration of six months, their indentures will 
be transferred to the shipowners requiring their 
services, for the remaining period of two and a half 
years. During this time their wages will be :—- 
For the first six months on the training ship, 
nothing ; for the first twelve months of their 
apprenticeship to the owners, £12; for the 
succeeding twelve months, £18; and during the 
remainder of the period of apprenticeship, £2 
per month. The necessary outfit on going to 
sea will be provided for the apprentice by the 
Marine Society without cost to him. These boys 
when sent to sea will be berthed in the forecastle 
with the crew, except when coloured or Asiatic 
sailors are carried when, of course, they will have 
separate accommodation. Nor is being berthed 
in the forecastle any hardship, for it is only 
the accommodation that they would have in 
any case. 

Practically all boys who are apprenticed with 
the ambition to become officers, belong to families 
who do not look to them to replenish the family 
exchequer, at all events for some time to come, 
but who are even prepared if necessary to make 
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sacrifices to enable the boys to obtain their 
ceftificates of competency. The scheme adopted 
by these two organisations aims at receiving 
through the Federation boys of much the same 
class as are now received by the Society, and, 
after training them, sending them to sea as 
apprentice forecastle hands on vessels belonging 
to Federation owners. It does not interfere 
with the reception and training of boys in the 
ordinary way by the Society, nor with the ordi- 
nary apprenticeship system for boys who wish to 
become officers. The applications to the Federa- - 
tion come from boys of all classes : those who are 
well enough off will be apprenticed for four years 
in the customary way to become officers ; those 
who come under the Marine Society's rules 
as to the position of their parents, will be eligible 
for nomination by the Federation to come under 
the scheme of training arranged with the Society. 
Boys who do not fill the requirements of the joint 
scheme will, if otherwise suitable, be eligible for 
admission to the ‘‘ Warspite " in the ordinary way. 
The six months spent in training boys under the 
scheme on the '' Warspite " are considered suff- 
cient to enable a boy to take his place as an 
apprenticed member of a ship's crew, which he 
could not do under other circumstances. lfaboy 
shows unusual ability or a determination to 
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become an officer, the owner to whom he may be 
apprenticed will be asked to place no obstacles in 
his way, but rather to do what he can to help the 
boy along. 

The Federation recently circularised its members 
asking them whether they were willing to carry 
apprentices in the forecastle under this scheme, 
the number they could receive on their vessels, 
and whether they were willing, under the original 
Federation scheme, which provided for appren- 
tices for future officers only, to receive apprentices 
and accommodate them apart from the crew. It 
is understood that the response has been suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to justify the Federation in 
the experiment. 

Under the Federation’s separate scheme the 
apprentice receives for the first year £7 wages, 
second year £8, third year £10, and fourth year 
£15. A bonus of £5 is given on completion and a 
shilling a month is allowed for washing, making 
a total of £47 8s. Under this plan, of course, 


boys provide their own kit and are outside the 
Society's hands altogether. 


CHAPTER V 
ENGINEERS 


OF equal importance with the navigating officers 
of a modern steamship are the engineers. Nei- 
ther could do without the other, though it may be 
said that the average captain has to know more 
about marine engineering than the average 
engineer need know about navigation. The latter 
subject is not compulsory for the man who would 
become a first-class marine engineer, but some 
knowledge of a ship's engines is necessary for 
captains and mates. That, however, is a detail 
with which we are not concerned at present. 

The Secretary of one of the marine engineers’ 
societies, to whom I wrote as to the course of 
study for a boy desiring to become a marine 
engineer, replied as follows :— 

“Boy. If the preliminary education is in an 
elementary school it should be finished in a tech- 
nical school where he will get a good groundwork 
in mathematics and science. The manual work 
is not, in my opinion, an important factor at this 
stage of his career. 

“ Youth. A sound workshop training at the 
building and repairing of steam engines ; drawing 
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office, pattern making, and smiths’ shop service. 
Five years is the minimum time in which he can 
gain a fair knowledge of his work. 

“ During his apprenticeship he should attend 
evening classes to keep up and add to his education. 

“ Man. After apprenticeship he is ready for 
sea, but sometimes wants influence to get first to 
sea, as the trained are not anxious to do the 
training of the tyro. 

" Certificate. After twelve months’ sba-service 
he can sit for his certificate, and dk. tryin 
certificate after similar service. Afte? January, 
1915, the sea-service required will be eighteen 
months. 

" When fully qualified. Growls at the rough 
life of the sea, and wants a: job on shore, if it is 
a good one, but generally remains at sea and 
cultivates a perpetual growl.” 

But in spite of his growl, the chief or any other 
engineer of a sea-going steamer is usually a very 
good fellow, devoted to his engines, and firmly 
convinced that not another man afloat can get 
as much work out of them and with so littl wear 
as he can. 

The foregoing letter summarises the situation 
pretty accurately, but it does not give all the 
information you want. You will be relieved — 
to hear that if you wish to become a marine 
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engineer you do not have to undergo the test 
for colour blindness. Also, the possession of 
certain physical defects, provided they do not 
interfere with the proper discharge of your duties, 
will not prevent you from entering for your 
examination. For example, some men are ren- 
dered slightly deaf by the noise of the smiths’ 
shop or other mechanical part of their training. 
Provided the examiner is satisfied by the state- 
ments insyour testimonials that the deafness, 
or whatevér it is, is not serious enough to prevent 
you from bécoming a competent engineer, and you 
fulfil all the other requirements, there is no reason 
why you should not stand as good a chance as 
the rest of them. A tendency to stammer, for 
instance, which would be a serious obstacle for a 
navigating officer, is, from the official point of 
view, as explained in the Board of Trade Regu- 
lations, a misfortune for an engineer, and at the 
examinations candidates who are '' afflicted with 
nervous impediment in speech may write their 
answers to viva voce questions." But, asa matter 
of fact, a man with an impediment in his speech 
will find a great difficulty in getting employment, 
though he may pass his examinations most 
creditably. 

You may, if your parents are sufficiently pro- 
vided financially to be able to afford for you to 
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do so, make your start by being apprenticed to 
some large shipbuilding and engineering firm or 
company at a high premium, and during the four 
or five years covered by your indentures you will 
go through all the departments and gain a prac- 
tical experience of the designing and building 
of ships and boilers, and the administration of 
a business of this character. If your parents 
cannot afford the fees for what are called premium 
apprentices, which certainly are rather heavy, 
in addition to paying for your keep and providing 
you with pocket money, the way is by. no means 
barred against you. 

You should have little difficulty in starting 
as an ordinary apprentice,- the fees for which 
arrangement range from £20 upwards, and in sbme 
instances even less may be arranged. This is 
the method adopted by nineteen out of twenty 
of those who become marine ' engineers. 
Instances used to be frequent, though they are 
few and far between nowadays, of boys starting 
as yard boys and making their way up through 
sheer grit and determination. It is net im- 
possible now, but very few modern boys ever 
attempt it because a very little inquiry will 
reveal that the obstacles are almost insurmount- 
able; but granted that a boy has the grit and 
determination to get on, he may, after he has 
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turned fifteen years of age, aspire to be treated 
as an apprentice if he has had sufficient training 
in the more humble capacity. The probability 
is, however, that a boy of this sort will look 
out for some likely scholarship and win it, and 
Secure the consequent advantages. 

But whatever the conditions under which you 
start, whether as a £200 apprentice, or an ordinary 
apprentice, or as a scholarship boy, or as a yard 
boy, you must perform your workshop service 
at works where actual making and repairing of 
boilers and engines are carried on as part of the 
regular work of the establishment, but only time 
after you have turned fifteen years of age will be 
counted. 

it is not every boy whose parents can afford 
to apprentice him right out, because in addition 
to fees his board and lodging away from home 
may have to be met, to say nothing of his pocket 
money and the necessary books for his studies. 
The Board of Trade therefore recognises certain 
technical schools, and if after you have completed 
your ofifteenth year you attend three years at a 
technical school regarded by the department as 
suitable, and take the engineering course and 
attend regularly at all the approved classes and 
make satisfactory progress as certified by the 
principal, the three years thus spent will count as 
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equivalent to two years’ artisan service. This 
arrangement enables a boy to obtain a consider- 
able portion of the needful training at a centre 
near hishome. At least two years of the appren- 
ticeship period must be devoted to fitting, put- 
ting up, or repairing engines and machinery 
either at engineering works or at a technical 
school. 

lt is also possible to obtain sufficient training 
at sea in the engine-room to enable an uncertifi- 
cated engineer to sit for his second engineer’s 
certificate, but he will have to put in about ten 
years’ sea-service before he can do so. If you 
have entertained any ideas of this sort you had 
better abandon them forthwith, because it is 
not by any means certain that you would pass 
the examination, as you might easily be floored 
by some question regarding a detail of con- 
structional work which could not have come 
within your experience but which anyone who had 
served in the yards would know as a matter of 
course. The “ shovel engineer," as he is called, 
has almost died out; even if he should* pass 
the Board of Trade examination he may find it 
very difficult to obtain a situation, for employers 
as a rule give the preference to those who have 
had the regulation shore training. 

If you are to be apprenticed, and this is the 
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course that should if possible be adopted for you, 
the first point to consider is that engineering 
establishments differ very greatly, and that all 
do not have the same advantages for the marine 
engineer apprentice. You will therefore do well 
to buy a copy of the Regulations relating to the 
Examination of Engineers in the Mercantile 
Marine (price sixpence), and ascertain from it the 
differences in the branches of engineering, and how 
they will affect your prospects, and the terms of 
your indentures must be drawn up accordingly. 
Some repair yards fulfil the necessary conditions, 
and others do not. The decline of shipbuilding 
on the Thames and the change of such of the 
historic building yards as are left, into repair 
yards, has caused many would-be marine engi- 
neers from the London district to seek the 
Mersey side, or Clyde bank, or the numerous 
yards on the north-east coast or other pro- 
vincial shipbuilding centres, as more likely to 
provide them with the opportunities sought. 
After studying the “ Regulations” you will 
be hetter able to decide how to undergo your 
apprenticeship and then you can write to the 
firms in the district which seems most suitable 
to your personal requirements. A London boy, 
for instance, may divide his period of apprentice- 
ship between various works ; a Midlands boy may 
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put in a certain time at other engineering works, 
not essentially marine engineering; a Liverpool 
or Manchester boy will probably go straight to 
the Mersey side, and so on. Whether you will 
take advantage of the technical schools will 
depend also on the educational engineering 
facilities you avail yourself of. Many boys 
study at the technical schools in the evening 
after their day’s work is done. These boys 
usually get on. 

An “ ordinary ” certificate for engineers enables 
the holder to go to sea, in the grade indicated in 
that certificate, in any British steamer from a 
launch to a liner. There are three grades of 
certificates which may be secured in the order 
mentioned: second-class engineer’s certificate, 
first-class engineer’s certificate, dnd extra first- 
class. The last is not compulsory, but is designed 
by the Board of Trade to be a testimonial as to the 
applicant’s exceptional worth and ability in his 
profession. 

How are you going to get the first named ? 

You must set about your studies to begin with. 
If necessary, take a course at a technical school. 
If you can manage to be apprenticed to a firm 
which makes marine engines and builds the ships 
to put them in, so much the better, as you will 
get along the more quickly. Failing makers’ 
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and builders' shops, repair shops are well worth 
your attention. A certain amount of sea-service 
is compulsory as a member of a regular engine 
room watch—which means not less than eight 
hours’ duty a day—and the length of time of your 
sea-service varies in accordance with the nature 
of the shore establishment you have been with 
and the time you spent there. 

A new rule becomes operative on January Ist, 
1915, by which any candidate for a second en- 
gineer's certificate will be required, in addition 
to his apprenticeship or the alternative sea-service, 
to serve “ eighteen months at sea as engineer on 
regular watch on the main engines or boilers of a 
fgreign-going steamer of not less than sixty-six 
nominal horse-power ; or twenty-seven months 
in a home-trade steamer of not less than sixty- 
six nominal horse-power." This is a condition 
which you as a new apprentice will have to meet. 
After that date also, the conditions under which 
a first-class engineer’s certificate may be obtained 
will be more difficult. Under certain circum- 
stances, such as lengthy service abroad and the 
lack of opportunity to attend for examination 
for a second-class certificate, the Board of Trade 
will allow a candidate to enter for a first-class 
certificate without having first secured the 
second-class certificate. 
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As motor engines are being adopted for the 
mercantile marine, and some authorities think 
they will supplant steam engines at no distant 
date, the Board of Trade is prepared to examine 
candidates for second-class certificates for such 
vessels. To obtain one of these you must have 
had either four years’ practical experience with 
making and repairing machinery, of which six 
months must be devoted to oil engines; or have 
been three and a half years in charge of engines 
and boilers at sea, or have had what the depart- 
ment holds to be equal experience ashore. These 
are the preliminary conditions. The next 
condition is that you must be six months at sea 
with oi engines. To obtain one of these- cer- 


tificates you must be twenty-one years of age or 
itrore. 


CHAPTER VI 
COLOUR’ BLINDNESS AND THE SIGHT TEST 


It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of the sight and colour test. The would-be officer 
cannot avoid the test, and under the regula- 
tions, which are to become operative in 1914, 
both the aspirant and the officer will have to 
undergo it, and more frequently than he may 
care about. 

The new form vision test that comes into force 
on January 1st, 1914—that is, each eye to be 
tested separately—will not apply to officers 
already holding a certificate, but only to those 
who have not obtained their first certificate before 
that date. . Without, however, venturing to 
discuss debatable matters, let us see what the 
sight-tests are and how they will influence your 
future career. The most aggravating feature 
about them is their apparent simplicity. The 
test ‘looks so simple at first that you wonder how 
anyone can possibly fail. But when you go 
through it you will change your opinion. Really. 
it is a difficult triple ordeal, failure in any one 
part of which may induce you to look for a shore 
berth without delay, or if you are determined to 
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go to sea, may condemn you to a life before the 
mast. The worst of it is that it is not the Board 
of Trade examiner that “ plucks’’ you; he 
merely regulates the proceedings in accordance 
with the rules, and the result is that you “ pluck " 
yourself if you cannot pass. 

If you are going up for the preliminary exam- 
ination before applying to be admitted to one 
of the training ships, or to a shipowner to become 
an apprentice for four years, and if, like most 
boys, you are in the habit of smoking cigarettes, 
let me advise you to give up altogether for at 
least a month before you apply to be examined. 
smoking affects the sight, and even a moderate 
indulgence may make all the difference between 
` your success and your failure in the sight tests. 
Also some attention should be paid to your "diet, 
so that you don't become bilious, or upset your 
liver and have spots in front of your eyes just 
when you want them particularly clear. 

Let us suppose you are before one of the Board 
of Trade examiners. The examiners themselves 
have passed through the tests successfully,*and 
so they know that it can be done. They have all 
been certificated officers on board first-class 
vessels, and they are all anxious to see an am- 
bitious young fellow go ahead, and will usually 
encourage the candidate and do everything they. 
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at biscase.and help him to over- 
come ig nervousness. Indeed, dozens of fellows 
pass the test every week. 

The first examination 1s that known as the form 
vision test. You have probably seen in the win- 
dows of oculists’ shops large sheets of cardboard 
bearing letters and sentences in different sized 
type. There are various principles on which these 
series of cardboards are prepared. The Board 
of Trade pins its faith to that known as Snellen’s. - 
This, as supplied to the examiners, consists of 
eight sheets of letters. This particular test is 
designed to ascertain whether the candidate's 
sight is good or bad. Now read carefully 
the following paragraph, quoted from the 
* Regulations " already referred to :— 

“ They "—that is, the tests for form vision, 

“also afford a means of detecting whether a 
candidate is suffering from that form of colour. 
blindness which is caused by the excessive.nse.of 
“tobacco, and b by illness and similar affections. 
Ali candidates who are suffering from colour 
blifdness arising from causes of that nature will 
be found to be incapable of passing the tests for 
form vision." 

This ought to convince you of the importance 
of total abstinence from tobacco for some weeks 
previous if you really wish to get through your 
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Sight test. It is silly to say “ The little I smoke 

won't hurt me," or “ I shall pass all right. whether 
I smoke “or not.” The effects of tobacco are 
cumulative and cannot be got rid of in a day or 
two. Many young fellows smoke habitually 
a great deal too much when they find themselves 
at sea, and this may be one reason why some 
fail in the sight test when they go up for examina- 
tion for their second mate's certificate, although 
they passed all right before entering upon their 
apprenticeship four years earlier. 

All these eight sheets of lettered cardboard will 
not be inflicted upon you if you show that your 
sight is good. Two of them—one for each eye— 
will then be considered sufficient, for each eye 
is tested separately, and glasses or spectacles are 
not allowed. You will be placed at a distance 
of exactly sixteen feet from a wall and facing it, 
and when you are in the desired spot one of the 
lettered cards— which are two feet long by ten 
inches wide—will be hung on the wall in front 
of you, in a good light and at such a height from 
the ground that as near as may be the top line 
and the bottom line of letters will be at the same 
distance from your eyes. That is to say, if an 
isosceles triangle were constructed between your 
lace and the board, the apex would be on a level 
with your eyes and the base would be an 
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imaginary line between the top and bottom row 
of letters. 

When you and the board are both in position 
you will be asked to put on what looks like a 
spectacle frame without any glasses. An opaque 
shield will be dropped into the frame where one 
glass ought to be, preventing you completely 
from seeing anything with the eye behind it, 
and you will be asked to read the letters with the 
exposed eye as the examiner may direct. Special 
importance is attached to the sixth and seventh 
lines from the top. When you have read cor- 
rectly nine of the twelve letters in the sixth line 
and eight of the fifteen letters in the seventh line 
ypu may consider you have got along very well. 
Then the examiner will test the other eye. The 
opaque shield will be transferred to the other side 
of your nose, and a fresh sheet of cardboard 
letters will be exposed, and you will be asked to 
read the whole of the eight letters in the fifth 
line. 

There is no chance of your being told by 
a previous candidate what the letters are in the 
different lines, for there are eight cards from which 
the examiner can choose for your special test, 
and the cards are varied for every candidate in 
order to prevent any possible attempt at imposi- 
tion. If, however, you do not entirely come up 
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to the not very formidable requirements of the 
form vision text, the examiner may try you with 
another sheet or two, using an equal number for 
each eye, and if he thinks that you are trying 
to use your memory he will test you with four 
sheets to each eye and may refer you, with his 
report, to the Principal Examiner of Masters and 
Mates. If you have read with one eye, within 
the limits stated, the two lines of one board, and 
with the other eye the line of the second board, 
you will have passed the form vision test, and will 
be told so by the examiner without more ado. 

The candidate who fails in this test will be 
subjected to what is known as the pellet test. 
He will be given two white dinner plates, one 
empty and the other containing a certain number 
of coloured pellets. This test, in the matter of 
colour, is much the same as the coloured wool 
test. The rest of the pellets to which you will 
have to give attention are in a little box. The 
examiner will take one of the test pellets, the light 
green one being first on the list, and place it on 
the empty plate and you will be required to pick 
from the box all the other pellets you think of 
the same colour—not the same shade, because 
there are no two of the same Shade. Thus, if 
the first test pellet chosen is the green you will 
have to pick out all the green pellets, whether 
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light or dark, and put them on the plate with it 
until you have something that at a distance looks 
like a plate of green peas. The examiner will 
count how many are right and how many are 
wrong, and will make note of them on a pre- 
scribed form, and will then put you through 
similar trials with the other four colours. If 
you pass this test the examiner will send a report 
upon your letter and pellet tests to the Principal 
Examiner, who will decide whether you have 
failed in form vision or not. It does not depend 
on the Principal Examiner’s whim which way he 
decides. He is bound by careful scientific rules 
designed to meet every conceivable condition of 
eye-sight, and it depends as much on yourself 
as on him whether you are passed or not. 

When you have passed the form vision test— 
immediately, if you have passed without diffi- 
culty, and upon the receipt of the Principal 
Examiner’s decision, if you have had to undergo 
the pellet test—you will be called upon to face 
the second test, known as the colour vision test, 
whith really is the most important of the three. 
It is sometimes called the coloured wool test. 
Other articles would do as well as wool, but it 
is usually preferred because of the accuracy with 
which it can be given the required shades ; it is 
easy to handle and the various shades retain their 
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brightness, and the wool never becomes shiny or 
glossy, or in any way tends to confuse a candidate 
by dazzling his eyes. 

You will be conducted to a large table, in a 
well-lighted but not sunny part of the room, over 
which is spread a clean white sheet, generally of 
linen and occasionally of paper, and on this is a 
heap of skeins of wool of different colours. Alto- 
gether there are about 135 skeins of wool, no two 
of which are the same shade. 

The skeins “include reds, oranges, yellows, 
yellowish-greens, pure greens, blue-greens, blues, 
violets, purples, pinks, browns, and greys. 
Several shades of each colour, with at least five 
graduations of each tint, are provided, from the 
deepest to the lightest greens and greys. Varie- 
ties of pinks, blues, and violets, and of light grey, 
together with the shades of brown, yellow, red 
and pink, are well represented,” says the book of 
“ Regulations." | 

The examiner will explain to you what you have 
te do. He will first of all pick up-the light green 
test skein and place it by itself on the table-floth 
some httle distance, say about half-a-yard, from 
the heap, and tell you to pick out all of the same 
colour, some of which are lighter and some darker 
than the test skeip. He will avoid namung the 
colour, and will explain to you that you are to 
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select all the skeins you can of that colour from 
the jumbled heap and place them by the side of 
the test skein. He will stand near you and watch 
you while you are trying, and if he thinks you do 
not understand he will show you what you have 
to do. Or if you do not quite understand him 
yourself, just say so. The examiner then will 
probably say something like this: 

“This is the test skein. I place it here," 
putting it aside from the heap, “Now I have to 
choose a number of the same colour,” and so 
saying he will proceed, not hurriedly but deliber- 
ately, so that you can watch him, to select, one at 
a time, a number of other pieces of wool, varying 
from the very light to the very dark, of the same 
colour, and place them, as he choses them, with 
the test piece. He will explain to you that they 
are all of the same colour but of different shades 
of that colour. By that time you should be con- 
vinced that you understand and can make the 
attempt. He will then throw all his selections 
back into the heap, jumble them with the others, 
placè the test skein aside and tell you to try 
what you can do. This assistance is a great help 
to those whose vision is normal, for it shows at 
once what is required of them. It also helps to 
give confidence to those who gre at all nervous. 

Those candidates who are at all defective in 
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sight will be neither more or less defective after 
the examiners’ demonstration than before, and 
may be depended upon to make the same mis- 
takes in any case, the demonstration therefore 
being absolutely fair. The first test skein is 
officially described as “the palest shade (the 
lightest) of very pure green, which is neither a 
yellow-green nor a blue-green to the normal eye, 
but fairly intermediate between the two, or at 
least not verging upon yellowish-green.” You 
can take your own time, but it is as well not to be 
too long as you may fatigue your eyes, or too 
quick or you may pick up some skeins haphazard 
which a moment’s reflection would convince 
you are not of the colour which at first glance you 
think they are. If you have made any incorrect 
selections the examiner will put those on one side 
and return the others to the heap: You will have 
to go on selecting skeins until you have proved 
to the examiner’s satisfaction that you can dis- 
tinguish the colours correctly, or until you have 
picked out so many incorrect ones that you have 
proved you cannot do so. If you try to pick 
out all those skeins which bear a remote resem- 
blance to the test skein in colour the examiner 
will stop you and probably show you a yellowish- 
green verging on yellow, or a blue-green verging 
on blue, and ask you if it is the same colour— 
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not the same shade—as the test skein. Of 
course you will see at once, if your eyes are all 
right, that it is not, and you will have to return 
your selections to the heap and start at the. 
beginning again. If you pick out any incorrect 
skeins for comparison with the test and then 
reject them it shows not only that you are very 
careful, which is a good sign, but that your eyes 
are not as good as you think them to be, and the 
examiner is taking note of your incorrect selec- 
tions with a view to mentioning them in his 
report, especially if they are numerous. Indeed, 
incorrect selections, though you may withdraw 
them yourself, will cause you to be failed in the 
colour test. Next he will give you a test skein of 
pink wool, and you will have to pick out all the 
pinks, and such mistakes, if any, as you have 
made will be placed aside, and the others returned 
tothe heap. The same procedure will be followed 
with the red, the purple and the yellow test 
skeins in the order named. 

In making your selections you should handle, 
for purposes of comparison with the test skeins, 
as few as possible of those about which you are 
doubtful. The examiner will take note of the 
number of incorrect skeins you pick up, compare, 
and reject, as well as of the ineorrect ones you 
accept, for the very fact that you compare the 
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wrong colours to see if they are the same indicates 
that you are colour blind, and the more your 
mistakes the greater your colour blindness. The 
rule says, “On no account should candidates. be 
passed who make incorrect selections though they 
may be subsequently withdrawn, or who seriously 
handle or compare incorrect skeins. All such 
cases should be submitted to the Principal 
Examiner for his decision," And his decision is 
largely influenced by the examiner's report. 

A fragment of wool, about an inch long, is 
snipped from every incorrect skein you select, 
and these, if you fail, are stitched to the examiner's 
report for reference if necessary. 

The colour ignorance test, the last of the series, 
follows upon the other, but just as you canfiot 
undergo the second test until you have passed the 
first, so you cannot undergo the third until you 
have passed the second. It is just to find out 
whether you know the names of the three colours, 
red, green and white, when you see them. You 
may be able to distinguish one from another, but 
unless you can give their right names wher you 
have to report them at sea, the mere fact that you 
can distinguish them will not be of much uze. 
One or two of the purest red and green skeins 
will be shown you and you will be asked to say 
what they are. A white object will also be shown 
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you and you will be asked its colour. But the 
questions are not always put in the order here 
set down, and any mistake means failure. 

If you fail in the form vision test or the colour 
ignorance test you may present yourself for re- 
examination in three months’ time. But if you 
fail in the colour vision test you fail for good, 
unless you like to appeal to the Board of Trade. 
The appeal will probably be granted, and in many 
cases it has been successful, but in others it has 
only confirmed the failure. 
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CHAPTER VII 
OTHER TRAINING SHIPS AND INSTITUTIONS 


BESIDES the training ships mentioned there are 
a number of others which seek in their respective 
ways to prepare boys for the Navy or the Mer- 
cantile Marine. The fine cadet ships are under 
purely private management, but the training ships 
for seamen are classified by the Board of Trade 
under two heads: ships other than reformatory 
or industrial school ships, and those which are so 
described. The training ships in the former 
group include the “ Arethusa," and “ Chichester,” 
the “ Warspite,” the “ Exmouth,” the “ Inde- 
fatigable,” and the “ Mercury." All these vessels 
differ considerably ‘as to their size and arrange- 
ment. So far as boys seeking voluntarily to go 
to sea are concerned, the “ Warspite " does much 
more for the Mercantile Marine than any of the 
others. 

The " Arethusa " is an old wooden warship, 
formerly a 50-gun frigaté, of 3,882 tons, lent by 
the Admiralty to the National Refuges for Home- 
less and destitute Children. The “ Chichester ” 
is a brigantine of 120 tons, and varies the mono- 
tony of its anchorage off Greenhithe, where it 
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keeps the “ Arethusa" company, by taking thirty 
boys weekly from the larger ship and giving them 
a seven days' cruise out and home off the mouth 
of the Thames. The value of these short cruises 
for instructional purposes in seamanship cannot 
be over-estimated. The bulk of the income of 
these ships is derived from voluntary contribu- 
tions, but a few boys are received from various 
poor law unions on payment. The ships can 
accommodate nearly 240 boys, and they are 
generally nearly full. There are no charges 
whatever for destitute orphans, but a few others 
are accepted on payment of fees. The boys are 
expected, if eligible, to enter the Royal Navy; 
about 35 per cent. do so, and about 50 per cent. 
enter the Mercantile Marine. 

The “Exmouth,” under a committee of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board and supported out 
of metropolitan rates, was established as a training 
ship for boys sent by the Metropolitan Boards 
of Guardians, but now receives also boys from 
Country Boards of Guardians. This does not 
imply that the boys are workhouse or pauper 
children, but that it has become necessary for 
the Guardians to intervene on the child's behalf 
and give him a fresh start. Thus it is open for 
boys in London or the provinces, of sufficiently 
reduced circumstances to make this course 
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necessary, to apply to the poor law guardians of the 
district in which they live to arrange to send them 
to the “ Exmouth ” to betrained as seamen. Only 
boys of good character and up to a certain stan- 
dard of physique, and between the ages of 12 and 
15$ years are admitted to the “Exmouth.” 
Once on board they are given the normal school 
education besides instruction in seamanship, 
gunnery, gymnastics, swimming, carpentry, 
stoking, tailoring and cooking. There is also a 
special advanced class which prepares boys for 
the Board of Trade certificate of competency as 
second mate. The “ Exmouth,” which can 
receive 700 boys, and generally has about 600, 
has as a tender the brigantine “‘ Steadfast,” every 
boy getting a month’s cruising instruction on 
board her. 

The industrial school ships hardly come within 
the scope of this book, as the majority of the boys 
they receive are committed under a detention 
order, generally at the instance of local adminis- 
trative or educational authorities. Most of these 
training ships receive a certain number of boys 
not committed by the magistrates but sent by 
persons who have interested themselves in the 
boys' welfare, and for such boys either a premium 
is charged or a periodical payment is required. 
Of the excellence of the young sailors they turn 
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out there can be no question. Full particulars 
as to these ships can be obtained from the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade, or from the 
local clerk to the guardians or magistrates’ clerk. 

There are also some training schools ashore 
which aim at sending boys to sea after giving 
them a certain amount of training. 

Among the foremost of what are called the shore 
training institutions is the Royal Merchant 
Seamen's Orphanage at Snaresbrook, established 
close upon a century ago to educate, clothe, and 
maintain the necessitous orphan children of 
deceased merchant seamen. This admirable in- 
stitution does not train its boys for the sea 
exclusively, but not a few of its boys do adopt 
the calling of their fathers and are equipped for 
sea by the Orphanage, and helped in every way 
either to become able seamen or, if they seek 
promotion, to make their way through the suc- 
cessive grades until they become masters. Many 
of its boys who have gone to sea as apprentices 
have risen to high positions in the Mercantile 
Marine. The training they receive in the Orphan- 
age is recognised to be of a very high class, and 
there is never any difficulty in finding owners 
to whom they may be apprenticed. 


CHAPTER VIII 
STEWARDS AND COOKS 


Not the least unpleasant way of going to sea for 
boys who do not wish to become officers and will 
not go before the mast is to endeavour to become 
a steward. In this sea-going occupation, as in 
all others, there is considerable scope for advance- 
ment, and progress depends almost entirely 
upon perseverance and personal characteristics. 
The principal plum which occasionally falls to 
the lot of the beginner is that of purser’s boy, 
or personal servant to the purser on a big liner. 
It is not every purser on a big liner, however, 
who has a boy, and the few appointments of this 
nature are generally made as favours. Less 
fortunate boys have to start as stewards. 

Some immense modern liners carry hundreds 
of passengers who, of course, require clean 
crockery and plenty of it at every meal. Thus 
you may begin in the scullery department, and 
from early morning till late at night you will be 
hafd at work washing and wiping dishes, cleaning 
forks ‘and spoons and polishing knives, peeling 
potatoes, scouring pots and pans, and doing all 
the dirty work which the scullery staff of a big 
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hotel ashore has to do. Thence if you are hard- 
working and cheerful, and can do your work 
equally well whatever the weather, you may rise 
into the kitchen and gradually work your way 
up until, in a few years, you become a full-fledged 
cook, one of the half-dozen lieutenants of the 
chief cook. But the probabilities are that if 
you start as steward on a large passenger steamer 
you will be set to work in the third-class or steer- 
age, or emigrant quarters. The hours are long 
and the work is arduous, but your personal 
expenses are less than if you are a saloon steward, 
for you do not need so many white shirts, for one 
thing, and there are other compensating advan- 
tages which vary in the different ships and trades. 

"Vou may rise to become chief third-class 
steward, if you show ability in looking after the 
comfort of the third-class, or emigrant passengers, 
and at the same time are mindful of your employ- 
er's interests, a good steward being a good adver- 
tisement for the line. If there is no vacancy 
in the third-class above you, you may be trans- 
ferred to the second saloon or the first saloon 
when you will have special duties appointed you, 
and will require more in the way of working 
clothes, uniforms, and clean linen. Courtesy and 
cheerfulness are indispensable if you want to 
progress; however good a worker a steward 
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may be, if he once becomes known to be a grum- 
bler his chances of promotion are gone. There 
is always the possibility that you may win your 
way to the responsible and well-paid positions 
of chief steward or purser. No steamer carries 
more stewards than it needs for the comfort of 
its passengers; some vessels rather err in the 
other direction. Many cargo steamers only 
carry one steward, and there have been known 
to be vessels in which the duties of steward and 
cook are united in the one person, with such 
assistance in peeling potatoes and jobs of that sort 
as he can get an odd member of the crew to per- 
form for him voluntarily. To become a steward 
you should write to the chief Shore Steward of 
whichever line you wish to join, and also try to 
make the acquaintance of some steward already 
employed by the line who can put in a word for 
you. Personal application to the Chief Steward 
a day or so after a steamer arrives is also advis- 
able sometimes. He will certainly know what 
vacancies there are, and if he sees you are smart 
and strong, and likely to be able to do your work, 
he may be able to see that you get a trial: and 
if he cannot find room for you on his own ship 
he will probably recommend you to see some 

chief steward of his acquaintance. Of course, it 

is understood that your references are first-class, 
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especially for honesty and truthfulness. Appli- 
cation may also be made with satisfactory results, 
to the Shipping Federation, which has branches 
at all the principal ports. If you have any know- 
ledge of waiting at a high-class restaurant or hotel 
it will be an advantage to you, because it will 
show that you are not ignorant of how a table 
should be set, and how plates and dishes and so 
on should be served and removed ; though, be it 
remarked, the duties of a hotel or restaurant 
waiter are very different in many particulars from 
those of a steward or waiter in the saloon depart- 
ment of a large passenger steamer. If you are 
able to play any musical instrument tolerably 
well from music it will also be a point in your 
favour. Many large passenger steamers carry 
an orchestra, recruited entirely from members of 
the staff, while on those on which this 1s not done 
concerts and other entertainments are arranged 
every voyage, and on long voyages once or twice 
a week, and the steward, who is also an instru- 
mentalist, cannot fail to find his abilities appre- 
cifted—and sometimes his pocket benefited 
also. 

Those who desire to go to sea as cooks should 
join one or other of the national cookery schools, 
and be instructed in the mysteries of “ cracker- 
hash," “ sea-pie," ''lobscouse and duff,” and the 
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other dainties beloved of, or inflicted upon, the 
seafarer. 

The nautical cookery schools, however, give 
ample instruction in the mysteries of the higher 
culinary art, and after a full course of instruction 
at one of these establishments the sea cook 
should be able to turn out a complete many- 
coursed dinner, which could not be excelled for 
variety or excellence by any first-class hotel 
ashore. 

All desiring to go to sea as firemen, stokers, 
or coal trimmers, should apply to the steamship 
Companies, the Shipping Federation, the Marine 
Board shipping offices, or the National Seamen’s 
and Firemen’s Union. This is probably the 
hardest life of all at sea on a steamer. The 
conditions are most trying, and none but those 
who do not mind roughing it—and it is rough— 
and are robust and of considerable physical 
strength should attempt it. 


APPENDIX 


Tne Board of Trade has kindly supplied the following alphabetical list (arranged according to Ports) of the 
Shipowners at the pribcipal Ports in the United Kingdom who engage Apprentices with or without Premiums, 
Many of the Shipowners pay wages although the fact 1s not mentioned in this list. 

Notr.—-The information in this list is based on the results of inquiries which have been made by the Board of 


Trade at the various ports, but the particulars are liable to vary, and the Board can accept no responsibility for 
the accuracy of the information. 








Sailing or 
Steam Name and Address of Firm. Premium and Remarks. 
Vessels. 
— | i MÀ ÀÀ——M— 
y ABERDEEN. 
Steam ..| Adam Bros., Ltd., Regent Quay Premium nil, 30}. to 40}. wages, in four 
i ears. 
Sail --| Donaldson, Rose & Co., Union St. .. m A 50/. 
Sail Milne, George, & Co., East Craibstone St. .. | Premium 31/. 10s. 28], returned as wages. 
BELFAST. 
Sail ..| Craig, Andrew, Waring St. Premium 25/. Wages 25i, 
Steam 


«|. Dixon, Sir D., 113, Corporation St, . Premium 202, Wages 30/. 


aid in four years, 
241, paid in three years, ” s 


a 
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Premium and Remarks. 





Sailing or ; , 
Steam Name dhd Address of Firm. 
Vessels, 
————— O 
Steam Heyn, G., & Sons, Ulster Chambers, Waring | Premium 407. 10s. a month paid as wages, 
St.” and 15/. returned on completion of indentures 
Steam Irish Shipowners Co., Ltd., Corporation St. Premium 20/. 307. paid in four years. 241. 
paid in three years. 
Sail Porter, Wm., 7, Waring St. .. - T Premium nil. ages varying from 204. to 
251. 
BLYTH. 
Steam *Whitfield & Co, «e T A in Premium nil Wages 40L for five years ad 
12s. per annum in lieu of washing. 
BRISTOL. 
Steam Elder, Dempster & Co. Canada House .. Premium nil. 
CARDIFF, 
Steam Anning Bros. " T - i Premium nil Four years. Wages 30[. 
Sail Beynon, T, & Co.  .. - T i Premium 20/. Four years. Wages 25), Pre- 
mium returned on satisfactory completion 
St of indentures. 
eam Cory, J., & Sons, Ltd... . .. IT Premium nil. Four years. Wages 40i, 
Steam I vens, Thomas, Radcliffe & Co. us - Premium nil. Four years. Wages 30/. 
Steam fomes, W EGC s bx T Premium nii. Four years. Wages 407. 


See Newcastle, diliore the head offices are situated, 
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Name and Address of Firm. Premium and Remarks. 
Nicoll, Ed., & Co. 
Radcliffe, Chas., & Co. 
Tatem, W. J., & Co. 
Turabull Bros. 


Premium by arrangement. Four years. 
Wages 33. 


pä T is Premium nil. Four years. Wages 30/. 
ii D - Premium nil. Four years. Wages 30/. 

Premium nil. Four years. Wages 401. 
CARNARVON. 


Prichard Bros. & Co., Cornhill, Portmadoc Premium 15/4. Premium returned on comple- 


tion of indentures. Wages 28l. 


EDUNDEE. 
Bruce, Jobn P., Custom House Buildings Feentdum nil. Wages as arranged, Three or 
our years. 
Couper, John, 94, Commercial St. 


Premiuin nil. 
Mitchell, James, 39, Dock St. 
Mudie, R. A. & J. H., 70, Seagate 


Nicoll James, & Co., 70, Seagate 


v Premium nil. 
Premium nil. 
Premium 26}. Premium returned in wages. 


Taylor, W. O., & Co., 83, Commercial St. Premium mil. 


Wilson, John, 26, East Dock St. 





Premium 8307. Premium returned on com- 
pletion of indentures. 


Jos 








Name and Address of Firm. 





GLASGOW. 
Aitken, Lilburn, & Co., 80, Buchanan St. 


Black, John, & Co., 26, Bothwell St. -— 
Boyd, Jas., & Son, 109, Hope St. .. 
Briggs, F., & Co., 116, Hope St. oe 
Brown & Watson, 16, Bothwell St. .. 
Campbell, J. M., & Son, 31, St. Vincent 
Place 
Clyde Shipping Co., Ltd., 21, Carlton Place 
Cornfoot & Co., 196, St. Vincent St. .. 
Crawford & Rowat, 70, Wellington St. 
Denniston, P., & Co., 145, Queen St. 
Donald & Taylor, 123, Hope St... 
Donaldson Brothers, 58, Bothwelf St. acs 
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Premium 104. Wages 28/. 


Three years. 


Premium nil, Wages 25. 


107. bonus. 
Premium 267. 5s. Wages 26/. 


Premium 20/ Premium returned“As wages. 


Premium nil. Wages 30/4. Deposit 204. 
Returned on completion of indentures. 
Premium, Sail, 207. Sail, Four years.. Wages 


28i. 102. surety. 

Premium, Steam, 25/7. Steam, Three years. 
Wages 257. 101. surety. 

Premium 107. Wages 26/7. Premium re- 
turned on completion of indentures. 

Premium 207. Wages 281. 20. surety. 


Wages 261. 
Surety 20/. to 


Premium 317. 10s. 

m 301. Wages 301. 
02. 

Wages 36]. Three years. 


Premium 30/. Wages 201. Premium re- 
turned on completion of indentures. 


Sailing or 
Steam 
Vessels. 





Name and Address of Firm. 


Dunlop, Thos., & Sons, 70, Wellington St. 
Fairlie, James, 12, Waterloo St. T 
Gardiner, Jas., & Co., 24, St. Vincent Place 
Gibson & Clark, 65, Robertson St. .. 
Glen & Co., 157, St. Vincent St. T 
Gordon, George, & Co., 48, West Regent St. 
Gow, Harrison & Co., 45, Renfield St. ee 
Gngaee; Macdonald, Hood & Co., 29, Waterloo 
Hardie, John, & Co., 11, Bothwell St. 


Hatfield, Cameron & Co., 10, Bothwell St. 


Henderson, P., & Co., 15, St. Vincent Place 
Hogarth, Hugh, & Sons, 70, Great Clyde St. 
Hope & Sloan, 79, St. George’s Place 


* 
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Premium and Remarks. 


Premium 102. Wages 261. Premium re- 
turned on completion of indentures. 
Premium 20/. Premium returned on com- 
pletion of indentures. Wages 20. 
Premium nil Wages 301. 


Premium 25/4. Wages 252. 
Wages 351. 
Wages 302. 


Premium nil. Surety 107. 


Premium 201. 

Premium nil. Three years. Wages 251. 
Bonus 101. 

Premium 31/4. 10s. Wages 25). 


Premium 25/, Premium returned as wages. 

Premium 101. to 15%. Wages 28] Surety 
152. to 25/. Premium returned on com- 
pletion. of indentures. 


Premium ml. Wages 25/. Bonus 101. 
Three years. 

Premium 21/, Wages 26}. 20}. penalty. 

Premium 10/. Wages 28. Premium, re- 


turnable, 








á Mehr Name and Address of Firm, Premium and Remarks. 
Vessels. 
Da EE EI N EEE AES a Si hes E E? 
Steam Hutchigon, J. & P., 31, Hope St. Premium nil. Wages 414. Bonus [0/. Four 
years. 
Saul Kerr, Newton, & Co., 34, West George St. Premium 20/. to 252. Wages 302. 
Sail Law, Thos., & Co. 123, Hope St... Wages 281 202. deposit returned on com- 
pletion of indentures. 
Steam Lyle Shipping Co., Ltd., 124, St. Vincent Wages 307. for four years. 10/. deposit 
St. ‘returnable. 
Steam Maclay & McIntyre, 21, Bothwell St. Premium wae Three years. Wages 251. 
Bonus ; 
Steam Miller & Richards, 53, Boswell St. Premium nil. Wages 40/7. Gratuity 107.° 
i Four years. . 
Steam Prentice, Service, & Henderson, 175, West Premium 25/7. Premium returned as wages. 
George St. 
Steam Purdie, B len, & Miller, 55, West Regent St. Premium 127. Wages 451. 
Steam Robertson, Mackie, & Co., 140, West George | Premium nil. Wages 26/. Penalty 101. 
St. Four years. 
Sail Rogers & Co., 204, Bath St. Premium 20] Wages 20l. Premium re- 
. turnable if indentures carried through. 
Sail Roxburgh, J. & A, 3, Royal Exchange | Premium 204 Wages 30i. Premuum re- 
Square turned on completion of indentures. 
Sail Russell, J. Archie, 12, Waterloo St, .. Premium 30}. Premium returned as wagese 
Sail Russell, R., & Co., 8, Gordon S& .. Premium 307. Premium returned as wages. 
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If no premium 18]. wages. 


Name and Address of Firm. 





Smith, George, & Sons, 75, Bothwell St. .. 

Thomson, Dickie, & Co., 17, Royal Exchange 
Square. 

Thomson, Jno., Jr., 49, West George St. 

li a John A, & Co., 134, St. Vincent 

Watson Brothers, 142, St. Vincent St. .. 

Weir, Andrew, & Co., 94, Hope St. .. ia 


GRANGEMOUTH., 
Mackay, A. & A. Y., Grangemouth 


GREENOCK. 
Buchanan, H. & Co., 11, West Breast 


Crawford, W. & J., 3, East Breast 
Denholm, J. & J., 27, Cathcart St. 
Finlay, Campbell & Co., 12, Bogle St. 
Gulf Line, Ltd., 1, Cross Shore St. 
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Premium and Remarks. 





Premium 157. Wages 26/. Surety 107. Pre- 
mium returned on completion of indentures. 
Premium 26/. 5s. Wages 28/. 10/. surety. 


Premium 23/. 12/. wages. 
Wages 28/. 


Wages 20/. 


Premium 10/. 
Premium 10. 


Premium 20}. 302. wages during four years. 


Premium 107. Wages 40/. in four years, 12s. 
per annum jn lieu of washing, and a bonus 
of 52. to 107. on satisfactory completion of 
indentures. 


Premium sometimes required. Amount not 
stated. 

Premium required. Amount not stated. 

Premium nil. 

Premium required. Returned às wages. 


Deposit required. Returned with interest. 





Premium and Remarks. 





oie Name and Address of Firm. 
Vessels. | 
EL e MM 

Sail Hart, J. D., 4, East Breast .. T . Premium sometimes required. 

Sail ..| Hill Robert, 2, East India Breast .. Premium preferred. Amount not stated. 

Sail ..| Lang and Fulton, Rue End St. T - Premium required. Amount not stated. 

Sail Macdonald, Adams & Co. 11, William St. Reap eas usually required. Amount not 
stated. 

Sail Macfarlane, J. M., & Co., Wallace Buildings Premium nil. 

Sail McGillivray, D., 10, Cross Shore St. T Premium required. Amount not stated. 

ar. and Shankland, Robt., & Co. 21, Cathcart St. | Small premium usually required. 

team. 

Sail -> Walker, Wm., & Co., 2, Church Place Premium sometimes required. 

HARTLEPOOL, WEST. 

Steam ..| Appleby, T., & Co., Church St. - “e Premium nil. 407, for 4 years and a bonus 
of 5l. if apprenticeship is satisfactorily 
completed. 1/7, per annum in lieu of 

i washing. 

Steam Cameron, K. McD., & Co., 20 Church St. .. Premium nil. 407, wages for 4 years. A 
bonus of 107. if apprenticeship is satis 
factorily completed. 1/. per annum in 
lieu of washing. 

Steam ..| Crosby, Magee & Co., 67, Church’ St. «i Premium nil. 40/. wages for 4 years. 
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Steam 


Sail 


Steam 


Name and Address of Firm. 


| aaa oane a a 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Baltic Chambers 
Hardy, R., & Co., Church St, - 


Harland, G. B., & Co., Victoria Terrace 


Lilly, J., & Co., Church St... T 


Livingston, R, & Co, Church St, ., 


Merryweather, J., & Co., Church St. 


» 


Pattison, J., Bellerby Terrace ` 


Pyman, G., & Co., Mercantile Chambers 
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Premium and Remarks. 


401. wages for 4 years. 


40/. wages for 4 years and a bonus of 51. if 
apprenticeship is satisfactorily completed. 


Premium nil. 404 wages for 4 years. 12s. 
per annum in lieu of washing. 


351. wages for 4 years and a bonus of of, if 
apprenticeship is satisfactorily completed. 


i. per annum in lieu of washing. 


Premium nil. 40/. wages for 4 years and a 
bonus of 57. if apprenticeship is satisfactorily 
completed. 12s. per annum in líeu of 
washing. 


SSL. wages for 4 years and a bonus of 51. if 
apprenticeship is satisfactorily completed. 


Premium nil. 40/. wages for 4 years and a 
bonus of 37, if apprenticeship is satisfactorily 
completed. 35/, wages for 3 years and a 
bonus of 2/. if apprenticeship is satisfactorily 


completed. 12s. per annum in each case in 
lieu of washing. 


41}. wages for 4 years. 10s. 
of washing. A surety o 
required. 


er annum in lieu 
10}. is usually 





* 


e 


Name and Address of Firm. 





Rickinson, Sons & Co., Church St. .. 


Ropner, R., & Co., Mercantile Chambers... 
Scott, W., & Co., Scarborough St. .. s 
Sharper & Co., Victoria Terrace i T: 


Sivewright, Bacon & Co., Church St. 


Webstel# & Barraclough, Church Square... 


West Hartlepool Steam Navigation Co., 


Ltd., Victoria Terrace. 
Wilson, J. F., & Co., Church St. ae T 


Yeoman, F., Victoria Terrace Ta 
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Premium nil. 354, wages for 4 years and a 
bonus of 57, if apprenticeship is satisfactorily 
completed. 

Premium nil. 407. wages for 4 years. 12s. 
per annum in lieu of washing. | 


Premium nil. 40/. wages for 4 years. A 
surety of 5/. is required. 

Premium nil. 40/. wages for 4 years and a 
bonus of 5/. if apprenticeship 1s satisfactorily 
completed. 10s. per annum in lieu of 
washing. 


Premium nil. 452. wages for 4 years and a 
bonus of 57. if apprenticeship is satisfactorily 
completed. 

Premium nil. 407. wages for 4 years. 

Premium nil. 401. wages for 4 years and a 
bonus of 10/. if apprenticeship is satis- 
factorily completed. ]1/. per annum in 
lieu of washing. 

Premium nil. 402. wages for 4 years and a 
bonus of 52. if apprenticeship: is satisfac- 
torily completed. 12. per annum in lieu 
of washing. 


Name and Address of Firth. 





HULL. 
. Deddington Steamship Co., Ltd. 


Massey, W. A., & Co. 
Sanderson, G. R., & Co. 
Tuiley, William, & Co. 


Wilson, Thos., Sons & Co., Ltd.  .. We 
LIVERPOOL. 
Brodersen, Vaughan, & Co, 10, South 


Castle St. 


Brown, J. & Son, Old Castle Buildings, 
Preeson's Row. 
an. Wainwright & Co., 28, Brunswick 
t 


Chambers, J., & Co., 3, King St, 


Corsar, David, & Sons, 30, Brunswick St. 


De Wolf, C. E., & Co, 28, Brunswick St. 
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Premium and Remarks. 





Premium nil. 


Premium nil. 


; : These firms seldom have 
r ium nil. à 

Prem nil vacancies, 

Premium nil, 


Premium nil. 


Premium 30 gns. Wages 28), 


107, deposit. Returned on completion of 


indentures ; also 407. wages in four years. 
Premium 25/, 


Premium nil. Deposit 107 to 207. Returned 


at end of apprenticeship, Wages 307. for 
four years. 


Premium nil. Wages 25/. in four years. 


Premium 30/. 102. on booking a berth, 207, 


on signing indentures ; also surety for 30}, 
required. 


Sailing or 
Steam 
Vessels, 





Sail and 
Steam. 
Sail 


Steam 
Sai 


Sail 


Name and Address of Firm. 





Dunn, C. G., & Co., 6, Water St, «> 
Edgar, J., & Co., 14, Water St. m Ma 


Elder, Dempster & Co., Colonia] House, 


Water St. 
Eyre, Evans, & Co., The Temple, Dale St. 


Fernie, H., & Sons, 7, Rumford St. 
Gracie, Beazley & Co., 14, Water St. 
Hall Line, Tower Buildings .. T s 


Harrison, Thos. & jas. Mersey Chambers, 
Old Churchyard 


Haws,*]ohn R., & Co., 16, South Castle St. 
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Deposit 10). 


Premium and Remarks. 


| a a a i e 


Premium nil Deposit 307 Returned on 


completion of indentures. 
Premium 30 gns. 30L returned as wages, 

&c. Terms slightly different for three 

years’ apprenticeship. 
Premium nil. Bridge deck apprentices only. 


Returned on completion of 


indentures. 
Premium 25/. Returned as wages. 
Premium 50 gns. Wages 30}. 
Premium 50/. Returnable in four years if 


satisfactory. 

Wages li. per month in first year T2, 10s. 
per month in second year, and 2/. per 
month in third year. Only '" Conway” or 
* Worcester," or boys who have previously 
served 12 months on sail Deposit 20/., 
returnable with 4 per cent. interest at the 
end of three years. Two boys generally on 
each steamer. Sleep in state-room and live 
in saloon. Captain and Chief Officer take 
charge of them during voyage. 

Premium nil Deposit 204 Returned on 
completion of indentures. 





Sailing or 
Steam 
Vessels. 


Name and Address of Firn. 


Hayton & Simpson, 38, Drury Buildings .. 

Herron, John, & Co. 9, Chapel St... T 

Houston, John, & Co., 38, Drury Buildings 

Houston, R. P., & Co., 10, Dale St. .. T 

Hughes- Jones, R., & Co., The Albany, Old 
Hall St. 

Iredale, P., & Porter, Ltd., Mersey Chambers 


Joyce, John, & Co, 51, North John St. 
Katran, G. C., Castletown, Isle of Man 


é. 


Leyland, F., & Co., Ltd,, 27, James St. i 


Leyland, R. W., & Co., Exchange Buildings. 
Macvicar, Marshall, & Co, 13, Castle St. 


McDiarmid & Co., 17, Water St. 


. b s 
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Premium and Remarks. 


Premium nil. Deposit 20. 
completion of indentures. 
Premium 307. 25}. returned as wages. 


Returned on 


Premium nil, Deposit 20. 
completion of indentures. 
Premium nil. Surety of 102. demanded. 
Premium 20 gns. to 25 gns., 202. to 2851. 
returned as wages. ered 
Premium 20 gns. to 30 gns. Premium not 
always demanded. Varies as vessel and 


length of service. 
Premium of 30 gns. 


Returned on 


Returned as wages. 


Premium 30 gns. Returned as wages, &c. 
Four years’ service. Slightly different 
terms for three years apprenticeship. 

Premium nil. Wages 407. for-four years. 


Premium 1002. 


Premium, Sail, 30 ens. : Steam 307. per annum. 
Premium not always demanded, as in some 
DU boys are taken without a premium, 
and receive wages, 204, during the four 
years' apprenticeship. 


Premium by arrangement, 








ü cw Name and Address of Firm. 

Vessels. 
Sail Moran, Galloway, & Co., 13, King St.  .. 
Sail Newton, Wm. J., 11, Nova Scotia 
Sai] Nicholson & McGill, F18, Exchange Buildings 
Sail Nicholson, W. M., & Co., 14, Fazakerley St. 
Sail Potter, W. H., & Sons, 29, Hurst St. 
Steam | Price, W., & Co., 3, Cable St. 7 
Sail Rae, J. & J., & Co., 14, Water St. 
Sail Roberts, E. F. & W., 26, Chapel St. T 
Sail Roberts, Owen, & Co., 19, Old Hall St. 
Steam íi r T. B., Esq., The Atlantic, Brunswick 
Sail ..| Shute, Thomas, 60, Castle St. 
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Premium and Remarks. 





Premium 25 gns. 


Premium 251. Generally taken for four 
years if over 16, and five years if under 16, 

Premium nil. Deposit 204. 26/. returned as 
wages on completion of indentures. 

Premium nil Deposit 20), Returned on 
completion of indentures. Wages 26/. for 
four years. 

Either with or without premium, according 
to arrangement. 

Premium 30 gns. 


Premium 20i. to 40]. 
Premium 2572, 


Premium 251 Wages 252. 


Premium nil. Wages ls. per month, “ Con- 
way" and “ Worcester" boys and others 
of good recommendation taken.  Berthed 
by themselves and live in saloon. Only 
two carried as a rule. Master and Mate 
look specially after them, težch navigation, 

c 


Premium ,nil. Deposit 107. Returned ən 
completion of indentures. 


(£f£1)—vg 








Sailing or 
Stam Name and Address of Firm. Premium and Remarks. 
Vessels. 


Sail 


Sail and 
Steam, 

Sail 

Sail and 
, Steam. 

Sail 

Sail 

Sail 

Sail 


Steam 
Sea 
Steam 


Steam 


a MA rr re t 


Sproat, James & Co., 28, Chapel St. 


Steeves, G. M., & Co., City Buildings, Old 
Hall St. 


Thomas,.R., & Co., 26, Chapel St. .. 
Thomas, W., Sons, & Co., Ltd., 14, Water 
Thoipson, Anderson, & Co., 8, Fenwick St. 
Wakeham, S., & Son, 20, King St. .. 
Walmsley, J. B., & Co., 18, Chapel St, 


Windram, G., & Co., 12, Drury Lane.. 


** 


LONDON. 
Angier Bros., 24, St, Mary Axe, EC. 


Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., 22, Billiter 
sta E.C 


Anglo-Australasian Steam 
130, Fenchurch St., E.C 


Austin Friars Steam Shipping Co., 8 Austin 
Friars, E.C. 


Navigation Co., 
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Premium 15/. to 304. Premium, which varies 
according to circumstances, returned as 


wages. 
Premium nil Deposit 30/. 
completion of indentures, 


Premium 20/. Wages 30/. for four years. 


Returned on 


Premium 20}. Returned as wages, with 202. 
gratuity if satisfactorv. 

Premium nil. Boys not bound, but put on 
articles as cadets. Deposit, 20/. 

Premium 20/. 


Premium 30 gns. Returned as wages. 


Premium nil. 
wages. 


Deposit 304 Returned as 


Premium nil. 


Premium 107 Wages 30), for four years. 


Premium 407 Retumed as wages. 


Premium nil. 


a 


Premium and Remarks. 





aa Name and Address of Firm. 
Vessels. 
ee aa 
Steam Australind Steam Shipping Co., 874, Leaden- Premium 52/. 10s. Wages 351. 
hall St., E.C. . 
Steam Bethell, Gwyn, & Co., 22, Billiter St, E.C. Premium 52/, 10s. Wages 35/. 
Sail Black, Moore &, Co., 5, East India Avenue, Premium nil. 
B.C. = , 
Steam Blue Anchor Line, Ltd., 3, East India Premium not stated. 
Avenue, E.C. ; l 
Steam British India Steam Navigation Co., 9, Premium 52/7. 10s. Must have served in 
Throgmorton Avenue, E.C “ Worcester " or '' Conway," or at sea for 


Bucknall Bros., 23, Leadenhall St, E.C. .. 


one year. Wages more than covers 


premium. " 
Premium 50/. Wages 54/., and 25/., on satis- 


factory completion of apprenticeship. 


Steam 
Steam Corrie, J. P.. & Co, 9 & 11, Fenchurch Premium 30/. 10/. returned on satisfactory 
Avenue, E.C. completion of indentures. 
Steam Cuban Steam Shipping Co., 7, East India Premium nil. 
Avenue, E.C. 
Sail Devitt & Moore, 12, Fenchurch Buildings, Premium 63/, Also midshipmen. 
EA. 
Steam Dodd, Geo., 65, London Wall, E.C. Es Premium nil, 
Sail Duncan, Geo., & Co., 2, East India Avenue, Premium 20/4 Returned on satisfactory 
.C. completion of indentures. 
Steam English and American Shipping Co., 5 & 6, Premium nil. 
Buliter Avenue, E.C. 
Steam Farra, Groves & Co., 147, Leadenhall St., Premium nil. Wages 25]. "Term of service, 
three years. Surety required, 102. 
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Sailing or 


Steam 


Vessels. 


Steam 
Sail 
Steam 
Sail 
Steam 
Steam 
Sail 
Sail 
Steam 
Steam 
Steam 


Sail and 


Steam, 


Steam 


Steam 





Name and Address of Firm. 


Federal Steam Navigation Co., 2, Fenchurch 
Avenue, E.C. 
Foley, Aikman & Co., 4, Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 
ed Steam Shipping Co., 36, Lime St., 
Guthrie & Co., 62, Leadenhall St., E.C. .. 
Haldinstein & Co., 1, Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Haslehurst, E., & Co., Builliter House, E.C. 
Henderson, Tucker & Co, 32, Great St. 
Helens, E.C. 
Hine Bros. & Willis, 6, Crosby Square, E.C. 
Holman, R. H. 4. Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. ., 
mr Bros. & Co., 146, Leadenhall St., 
Honston, R. P, & Co., 16, Leadenhall St., 
Jacobs, J. I., & Co., 60, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Jenkins & Co., 6, Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. .. 


, Lamplough, W. & E. S., 88, Bishopsgate 


St. Within, E.C. 
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Premium and Remarks. 





Premium 527. 10s. Wages 351. 

Premium 3M. 10s. 

Premium nil. 

Premium 31/7. 10s. Wages 25. 

Premium nil. 

Premium nil. 

Premium 317 J0s. Wages 30/. 

Premium 312. 10s. Wages 301. 

Premium 15/, to 204 Returned as wages. 
Premium 1057, 


Premium nil. Deposit of 107. required. 


Premium 25/7. sail; 30, 
returnable in wages. 
Premium 1057. 


steam. Premium 


Premium not stated. 











2 Name and Address of Firm. Premium and Remarks. 
Vessels. 
Sail Lidgett, J., & Sons, 6, Lime St. Squese, E.C. | Premium 42]. 
Steam Mercantile Steam Ship Co., 70, Bishopsgate Premium nil. 
Stearn ssim Ww. & Co., 130, Fenchurch St., Premium 407, Returned as wages. 
Steam es Mogal * Steamship Co., Dock House, Premium nil, Deck apprentices only. 
Sail Steno aie & Co., 63, Mark Lane, E.C. | Premium 60X. 
Sail Montgomery, W., & Co., 63, Mark Lane, E.C. Premium nil. Deck hands only. 
Steam Morgan, E., & Co., 12, St. Mary Axe, E.C. .. Premium not stated. 
Steam Nelson, Donkin & Co., 12, Great St. Helens, Premium nil, 
Steam New Zealand Shipping Co., 138, Leadenhall | Premium 1057. “ Worcester" cadets only. 
Sail No “ins, Ltd., 4, Lloyd's Avenue, F.C. Premium 317. 10s. Wages 30/. 
Steam Pickard, A. W. & Co., 7. Great St. Helens, Premium nil. 
Steam Phillips Philips & Co., 65, London Wall, Premium nil. 
Sail Potter Bros., 112, Fenchurch St., E.C. ally Premium 42/7, Wages 35/.* 


* In the case of boys who have served their timen a tr 


and 10/. is returned to the boys at the end of each year. 
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aining ship the apprenticeship is reduced to three years, 


Sailing or 


Steam 


Vessels. 


Steam. 
Steam 
Steam 
Sail 

Steam 
Sail 

Steam 
Steam 
Steam 
Steam 
Steam 
Steam 
Steam 


Sail and 


Steam. 





Name and Address of Ffm. 


Runciman, W. & Co., 55 and & 56, Bishops- 
gate St. Within, E.C. 

Scrutton, Sons & Co., 9, Gracechurch St., 
EC. 

sngnepees Shipping Co., 88, Dithepsgute 
t, HC. 

Shaw, Savill & Co., 14, Billiter St., E.C. .. 

piepie, T., & Sons, 138, Leadenhall St., 

sae Jno., & Co., 3, Fenchurch Avenue, 

ys, G. T. & Co, 18, Leadenhall St., 

Temperley, J., & Co., 72, Bishopsgate St. 

Within, ion 

a Geo., & Co., 7, Billiter Square, 

Tremellen & Thomas, 22, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

Turnbull, Scott & Co., Exchange cae ta 

St. Mar des E.C. 

Tyser & , 16, Fenchurch Avenue, E. C.. 

Watts, Watts, & A k Whittington Avenue, 


Leadenhall St. 
Weir, Andrew, & 'Co., 6, Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 
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Premium and Remarks. 





Premium. nil. 
Premium nil. 
Premium. nil, 
Premium 63}, 
Premium 21/. 
Premium 30 gns. 


four years. 
Premium nil. 


Wages nil. Apprenticeship. 


Premium nil. 
Premium nil. 
Premium not stated. 
Premium nil. Wages 40i. 
Premium from 50/. Cadets only. 


Premium nil. Boys from nautical trainin 
schools. Wages 407. aiifng 
Premium 20/, 


» è 
D 


uer n Name and Address of Firm. Premium and Remarks. 


Vessels. 
ee nn ae 
White, Jno., 23a, Great St. Helens, E.C. | Premium nil. 





Steam 
Steam Wood, Jno., & Co., 88, Bishopsgate St, E.C. | Premium nil. 
Load P MANCHESTER. 
Steam Elders & Fyffes ( Shipping),'Ltd., 4, Bradshaw Premium nil Two sureties of 201 each 
St., Shudehill. required. 
Steam Manchester Liners, Ltd., 13, St, Ann St... Premium 107}. One surety of 15/ Wages 
401. for four years, and 13s. 6d. per annum 
in lieu of washing, and a gratuity of 54. 
at end of indentures, 1f satisfactory.  Pre- 
mium returnable at expiration of term of 
indentures. l 
Steam ..| Sivewright, Bacon & Co., 14, Cross St. .. Premium nil. One surety of 10/. required. 
Wages 407 for four years, and 10s. per 
annum in lieu of washing. A bonus of Sj. 
is given if terms of indenture are carried 
MARYPORT. out satisfactorily. 
Sail ..| Hine Bros, Custom House Buildings e Premium 30 gns. Wages 301. for four years. 
Sail ..| Ritson & Co. -T ae i .. |, Premium 30/ Returned in wages fot four 
MIDDLESBROUGH. E 
Steam Constantine Pickering SS. Co. “ Maritime | Premium nil Wages 30}. for four years, 
Buildings," Albert Rd. 12s. per annum in lieu of washing, and a 
] bonus of 5j. on satisfactory fulfilment of 
indentures. 
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Sailing or 
Steam 
Vessels. 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 
Steam 
Steam 


Steam 


Name and Address of Firm. 


Lennard, J. M., & Sons, 


Ltd. Erimus 
Buildings. 


Gladstone & Co., Post Office Buildings 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Adam Bros. & Co., 1, Quayside s 


Cairns, Noble, & Co., 1, Quayside .. 


Carrick, F., & Co., Milburn House .. +.. 


Chapman, R., & Son, 17, Sandhill 
Coull, John, Baltic Chambers 


a 


Elswick Ste Shipping -Co., Ltd. 34, 
Dean St. uw ; 


Fisher, Renwick & Co., Collingwood Buildings + 
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Premium and Remarks. 





Premium nil. Wages 44/. for four years, 
including 17. per annum in lieu of washing, 
and a bonus of 57. on satisfactory comple- 
tion of indentures. 

Premium nil Wages 45/. for either four 
or five years (according to age), and a bonus 
of 8L on satisfactory completion of in- 
dentures. 


Premium nil. Term four years. Wages 
40}. No surety. 
Premium nil. Term four years. Wages 


401., and 5L bonus on satisfactory com- 
pletion of indentures. Deposit of 10). 
required, returnable on completion of 
indentures. 

Premium nil. Term four years. Wages 
40/., and 5/., gratuity on satisfactory com- 
pletion of indentures. 


Premium nil "Term three years. Wages 
301., and 5J. bonus. 

Premium nil. Term four years. Wages 
401. SUE required. 

Eri nil. Term four years. Wages 

Premium nil. Term four years. Wages 


402., and 12s. per annum allowed in lieu 
of washing. Deposit of 104 required, 
returnable on completion of indentures, 





Sailing or 
Steam 
Vessels. 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


Name and Address of Firm. 





Forster, J. Js & €. M., Milburn House - 
Morrison Shipping Co., Ltd., Milburn House 


Neptune Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., Sun 
Insurance Buildings. 


Prince Line, Ltd., Milburn House .. 


Readhead, Geo. T., & Co., Baltic Chambers. 


Runciman, W., & Co., Moor Buildings 


Scholefield, Henry, & Son, 17, Sandhill .. 


Stamp, Mann & Co., 5, Quayside 
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Premium and Remarks. 


Premium nil. Term four years. Wages 40. 


Premium nil. Term four years or five years. 
Wants 35/, or 467. Surety required in sum 
of 203. 

Premium 20/. Term four years. Wages 401., 
and usual allowance for‘washing. Premium 
returned on completion of indentures. An 
approved bond accepted in lieu of premium. 

Premium nil Term four years. Wages 
40/., and 12s, per annum in lieu of washing. 
A gratuity of 5l. given on satisfactory 

, completion of indentures. 

‘Premium nil. Term four years. Wages 401. 

Premium nil. Term four years. Wages 40/., 
and gratuity of 5L, on satisfactory com- 
pletion of indentures. Surety required in 
sum of 207., 107. of which must be deposited 
on signing indentures and returned on 
completion. 

Premium nil. Term three years. Wages 
29L, and 102. gratuity on completion of 
indentures. Surety required in sum of 107. 

Premium ni. Term four years. Wages 
407., and 12s. per annum in lieu of washing, 
and 5}, bonus on satisfactory completion 
of indentures. 







Steam 


Steam 


Steam 
Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


p e ar a ———, "Qo: NE 





Name and Address of Firm, Premium and Remarks. 


M M———MMMMMÀ— M à 


Premium nil Term five years. 
and 12s. per annum in lieu of washing. 
Suitable person must sign a bond for 502, 

Premium nil Term four years. Wages 402. 
Surety required. 


Premium nil Term five years. Wages 457., 
and 12s. per annum in lieu of washing. 
Surety required in a sum of 207. 


Premium 203. On satisfactory completion of 

3 four years’ apprenticeship a gratuity of 
201. is made. Wages for term 25/, 

Premium arranged according to terms of 
apprenticeship. 

se nil. Preference given to Plymouth 
oys. 





Stephens, Sutton & Stephens, Prudential Wages 562., 
Buildings, 
Sutton, E. J., & Co., 41, Side 


Whitfield & Co., Quayside 


"uu 





es úo 











NEWPORT, MON. 
Beynon, Thos., & Co, oe 





PLYMOUTH. 
Pearse & Haswell, Parade 








Shilston, A. H., Brunswick Terrace 


SAINT IVES. 
Hain, E. & Son n 





x 





Premium nil. One suréty of 107 required, 





Wages, four years, 40}. Gratuity, 5L, on 
NORTH SHIELDS. completing indentures satisfactorily. 
Balis & Stansfield, Tyne St. ds +. | Premium nil. 








Balls, W. D. C., & Sou, Tyne St. 


Premium nil. 
Stag Line, Ltd., Howard St. 








Premium nil. 
[SOUTH SHIELDS. 
G. P., & Co., Post Office Chambers 
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Cutting, 





Premium nil. Wages 40. for four years, 


Premium and Remarks. 


ailing or 
SUM Name and Address of Firm. 
Vessels. 
Vra e e Ng T a mt a e t a a 
SUNDERLAND. j 
Common Bros., 24, Jobn St. es dm Premium nil. 


Gayner, Robt. Haydon, 34, West Sunniside Premium 20/. 


Jennison, Taylor & Co., 36, West Sunniside 
Laing, Philip H., Maritime Chambers 


Ritson, F. & W., 30, West Sunniside T Premium nil. 
Premium nil. 


Premium nil. 


Premium nil. 


Taylor & Sanderson, 34, West Sunniside  .. 
V. T., Somerford Buildings, Premium by arrangement. 


Thompson, 
Norfolk St. 
Westoll, James, 12, John St, F 25 Premium nil Deposit required, returnable on 
satisfactory completion of indentures. 
SWANSEA. 
Goldberg, S., & Sons, Cambrian Place T Premium as may be arranged. Returned in 
wages. 
Simpson Bros., Adelaide St. .. kä T Premium 257. Returned in wages. 
a WORKINGTON, 
Williamson, R. & Son, The Ship Yard pä Premium 30 gns, Returned in wages. ‘If a 
premium cannot be obtained, apprentices 


are taken on a deposit of 107. or 20/, 
returned in wages. 
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INDEX 


ADVERTISING to go to sea, 7 
Apprentices, 11, 33, 39, 47, 65 
“ Arethusa," 92 


BEFORE the Mast, 56 

Board of Trade, Certificates, 
5, 14, 44 

——— Examinations, 45 


Corous Blindness, see Sight 
Test. 

'"* Conway," 4, 11, 19 

Cooks, 6, 96, 99 


Devitr & Moore, 3, 33 


ENGINEERS, 69 

,apprentices, 72, 75 

,Board of Trade cer- 
tificates, 77 

, engine room training,74 

, motor engines, 78 

, technical schools, 73 

“Exmouth,” 92, 93 


FEES on Cadet ships, 22, 
26, 42 

Firemen, 6, 100 

First Aid to Injured, 45 

Free Outfits, 66 

















* INDEFATIGABLE,” 4, 53 

Indentures, see Chapters III 
and IV 

Indwstrial School ships, 94 


MARINE Society, 3, 56 

——— and Shipping Federa- 
tion apprenticeship scheme, 
65 


“ Medway," 11, 19, 33 

Mercantile Marine Service 
Association, 23, 48 

D i Service Guild, 23, 


“ Mercury," 92 
“ Mersey,” 11, 19, 40 
Musicians, 99 


NAVIGATION, 9, 53 
OUTFITS, 27, 36, 51 


“ Port Jackson," 11, 19, 33 
Premiums, 35, 38 


RovaL Merchant Seamen’s 
Orphanage, 95 

Royal Naval Reserve, train- 
ing for, 25, 31 

Running Away to Sea, 10 


SEAMANSHIP, 8, 53 
Sea Service, 14 
Shipping Federation, 3, 6, 
17, 49, 51, 56, 65 = 
Sight Test, 4, 5, 11, 13, 
34, 79 
—— —, Effect of Tobacco on 
Eyesight, 81 
———, Appeals against Fail- 
ure, 91 
Steamship Companies, 8, 35, 
4] 
Stewards, 6, 96 
* Warspite,” see Marine 
Society. 
White Star, 3, 39 
“ Worcester," 4, 11, 26 
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Furst Steps in Commercial Arithmetic. By Arthur E. Williams, M.A., B.Sc. In crown 8vo, 
limp cloth, 80 pp ...es.e- -e o sreproseseesarseesr rnnt uv 8d. net. 
Business Arithmetic. Part L In crown 8vo, cloth, 120 pp.....eeeee Hn 1s. 
Answers to Business Arithmetic Part L Cloth. eeeeeseeeeeeeeth IM 1s. 
Business Arithmetic. Part IL In crown 8vo, cloth, 144 PPes»eerseeresereree 1s. 6d. 
Answers to Business Arithmetic. Part IL. Cloth ...... eene —M j VAUCKY d Is. 
Pitman's Complete Commercial Arithmetic. Contains Parts I and II above mentioned. 

' «n crown 8vo, cloth, 264 pp..... s.ererrrereesernerprereereresnrrrratet: . 6d. 

Whole cloth..........- 


1s. 64. 
k, B.A., B.Sc, Incrown 8vo, 
net. 


80 pp N errr: RUN JEV Sw Sv oo S S ERES 8d. net. 
Pitman’s Complete Mercantile Arithmetic, With Elementary Mensuration. By H P, 
Green, F.C.Sp T., Complete 
book without Key, 600 pp, 4s. net. 
Part I, 300 pp , 2s. 6d. net. Part II, 208 pp., 
Counting House Mathematics. By H W. Porritt and W. Nicklin, A S A.A. In crown 8vo, 
CLOLH, 120 PP se eersmè e iNES sspe e anenee bitigi G err 1s. 6d. net 
Logarithms for Business Purposes. By H. W. Porritt and W. Nickhn, A S.A.A. In a) 8vo, 
limp cloth ac a ona ba o MEAT Ea a SORE cu & »*9299559* 
Rapid Methods in Arithmetic. By John TR m crown ae vou a7 ppa 5] He 
Exercises 1n Rapid MethodsinArithmetic. By Jo ohnston. in crown 8vo, cloth. . 8d. net. 
thoda T" eaching of Anthmetic. By G. R. Purdie, B.A. 
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Method“in Arithmetic. A guide to the t 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 87 pp .---+-+- Soses SS E Ha aan ...İ9. 0d. 
Civil Service and Commercial Long and Cross Tots. In crown 8vo, 48 PP.----+.+++- . Bd 
Pitman!/s Civil Service Arithmetic Tests. By P. J. Varley-Tipton- In crown $vo, cloth, 
roa PP et ete mat aw ee mene eee mae Rese eee aU. RIRDORCR perpe ei RR. F CRS See ele casei mie 1s. net. 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANGY 
First Steps in Book-keeping. By W. A. Hatchard, ACC P., F B.T. In crown Ben lime 
, pindo pe PP. i Bockkceping. “Thoroughly prepares the student for the study of mae 


elaborate treatises. In crown 8vo, cloth, 144 PP»... xc emen: B 
Answers to Pitman's Primer of Book-keeping. In crown 8vo, Lad4ad ECURP Cowweweask 
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-keeping for Beginners. A first course in the art of up-to-date Book-keepin With 
de to the Exercises, By W E. Hooper, A.C LS. In crown 8vo, cloth v. ls. 
Easy Exercises for Pitman’s Primer of Book-keepmg. Iu crown 8vo, 48 pp....&...- . 6d. 
Book-keeping Simplified. New Edition, enlarged, and thoroughly revised. „With new 

chapters on “ Reserves” and “ The Formation of Joint-Stock Companies," by W. O. 


Buxton, ACA (Hons) In crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pp...-.. «ecce .. 2s. 6d. 
Answers to Book-keepig Simplified. Revised Edition. In crown 8vo, cloth.......... 1s. 
Pitman’s Advanced Book-keeping. In crown 8vo, cloth, 187 pp. ........ eee 9s. 6d, 
Answers to Pitman’s Advanced Book-keepmg. In crown 8vo, cloth .... ......... 1s. 


Pitman’s Higher Book-keepimg and Accounts. By H. W. Porntt and W. Nicklin, A.S.A.A. 
In crown $vo, cloth, 304 pp , with many up-to-date forms, and facsimile documents 28. 6d. 
Fal Course in Book-keeping. By H. W Porrtt and W. Nickhn, A.S A.A. This volume 
consists of the popular text-book “ Higher Book-keeping and Accounts,” to which has 
been prefixed a section on elementary Book-keeping. in crown 8vo, cloth gt im pp. 

S. net, 

Pitman’s Complete Book-keepmg. A thoroughly comprehensive text-book, deahng with 
all departments of the subject, and embracing practically every kind of account. With 
about 20 facsimiles of Company Forms, etc. Enlarged Edition. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
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Boolek for Retailers; By H. W. Porritt and W. Nicklin, A.S.A.A. In crown 8vo. 


cloth, 124 DD. s+ ccce oes emm ways s imum ánomim © pee mom es eH Hen Sonoma 6 n n ere ls. net. 
Additional Exercises in Book-keeping, Nos. I and IL New Editions. In crown 8vo, 43° PP. 
ach — SE RAURA EI TIREE TG E NUQUAUE € OR, EEE XR rg WU WONTA Er) E EA RCRUM TR EDGE net. 
Answers to the Above Exercises. Nos. I and I. New Editions. Each.......... 6d. net. 
Pitman’s Book-keeping Test Cards. Per set............ ll. leer eres 4 VACCA ls. 6d. 
Pitman’s Busimess Book-keeping Transactions. No. L................. Toinn ts ce ls 


Pitman’s Book-keepmmg Transactions. No. H-HL................. ee ee eene nenne ene . 
How to Post the Ledger (Book-keepmg Diagrams). By James McKee. In crown 8vo, 36 pp, 


Pitman’s Hotel Book-keeping. With illustrative forms and exercises. In crown 8vo, cloth. 


72 pP kae A 2s. Gd 
How a Teac Book-keeping. By H. W. Porritt and W. Nicklin, A.S.A.A. In crown 8vo. 
ploth, T80 DD. lus tirean i RAGGOUNARS S ROR FES CRS Ue Amma bee 2s. 6d. net. 
Balancing and Self-Balanemg Ledgers. By C. A. Moss, A.C.L.S In demy 8vo, 24 pp. 6d. net. 
Book-keeping and Accountancy Problems. By G. Johnson, F.C.LS. In crown 8vo, cloth 
mi. E19 ppi eee peace ————— HP ERGAGSQNSAOHEE Gus 9s, net. 
Manfacturing Book-keeping and Cos By G. Johnson, F.C.LS. In demy 8vo, oth? 
gilt ee 2 <- © ssov à^asaebróéhbactnssaS onenae @eteusteaansaan ceca ses ce 8S Gd. Det. 
Dictionary of Book-keeping. A Practical Guide and Book of Reference for Teachers, Students 
and Practitioners, providing information complete and reliable in every respect upon 

any point 1n Book-keeping and Accountancy. By R. J. Porters, Book-keepmg Master 

at Pitman’s School. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with facsimiles, 780 pp. ...... 5s. net. 
Pitman’s Examination Notes on Book-keepmg and Accountancy. By J. Blake Harrold, 
ues Fs m Lecturer i» Accountancy at the Birkbeck College, London. Cloth, 

in. by 3k in 
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Pines 's Combined Manuscript Book for Book-keepmp. In crown 4to, stiff paper wrapper, 
BO BD. ofendre Éoousldia cdifisat se ediutnuxmis o aea ena HAISTA udis St UR 6d. 

Ideal Manuscript Books for Book-keeping. Specially ruled and adapted for working the 
exercises contained in the Primer of Book-keeping. The sets consist of :—Cash Book 
and Journal; Purchase Book ; Sales Book ; Ledger. Each ........ Ma X4d RET 2d. 

Avon Exercise Books lor Book-keeping. Specially adapted for the exercises in '* Book-keeping 
Sunpli&ed " or " Advanced Book-keeping." Fcap. foko. Journal, 8d.: Cash Book, 
XL ; Ledger, Gd, - n 

Double Entry in Ono Lesson. By R Fleming, A.C.LS. 

Examina 
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tion Notes on Municipal Accountancy. By W. G. Davis, A.S.A.A. Size 6k m. by 

3% 10., cloth, 56 pp. *4a49999*58785«20242099»8658599950«5*64552259458494495285975455^599«5957a^-7*24 » 18. net. 

alance Sheets. How to Read and Understand Them. By Philp Tovey, F.C.1.S. A com- 

plete Guide for Investors, Business Men, Commercial Students, etc. In foolscap 8vo, 

cloth, 85 pp. 99€ "» 29 99*9»9$**99"9?€929929»95959209225949?*99249959»9M9?*2395 WA EXSXUEXARACCXVERENS MEL, 

to Become a Qualified Accountant. By R. A. Witty, A.S,A,A, Second Edition, In 
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Accountancy. By F. W. Pixley, F.C.A., Barnster-at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth, 318 pp. 

ZR * 58, net, 

Auditing, Accounting and Banking. By Frank Dowler, A.C.A; and E. Mardinor Harris, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 328 p 
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Gold Mine Accounts an] Costing. A Practical Manual for Officials, Accountants, Book-keepers, 
Ete. By G. W. Tat, of the South African staff of a leading group’of ey In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 93 PP, sssresersssesa . 
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acon Accounts and How to Prepare Them, Notes on Income Tax Law and Practice, 
In trown 8vo, cloth. New edition, revised and enlarged..........06: (98, 6d, net. 
Compan? Accounts. A complete, practica! Mauual for tne use of officials in Limited Com- 

panies aud advanced students. By Arthur Coles, A.C.I.S. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
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The Accounts of Executors, Administrators and Trustees. By Wilham B. Phillips, A.C.A, 
Gd, net. 


. (Hons. Inter and Final), ACIS. In demv &vn, cloth gilt.......... . 3s. 
Railway Accounts and Finance. The Railway Comranies (Accounts and Returns) Act, rgrt. 
By Allen E Newhook, A KC, Chief Accountant to the London and South Western 

5s. 


System of Account Keeping specially adapted to the requirements of Farmers. Size, 

155 in. by 9bin , half feather, 106 pp , with interleaved blotting paper...... 65. Gd. net. 

The Personal Account Book. By the same author. Size, 13} in. by 9} in., half leather, 
106 pp., with interleaved blotting paper ...... eee one s ceed » « CURRO s OS et 

BUSINESS TRAINING 

Office Routine for Boys and Girls, 1st Stage. In crown 8vo, 64 Pp. ..... serere TI 6d. 
Office Routine for Boys and Girls, 2nd Stage. In crown 8vo, 64 pp ..---.+.-- MOM. 6d. 
se ee tet * 6d. 


Office Routine for Boys and Girls, 8rd Stage. In crown 8vo, 64 pp «>.» 


First Steps m Busifess Traming. By V. E. Collinge, ACIS In crown Bvo, limp cloth, 
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Counting-House Routme. Ist Year's Course. By Vincent E. Collinge, ACIS New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged In crown 8vo, cloth, with illustrations, 


maps, and facsimile commercial forms, 162 pp 4. ...s eere ree tereta ye t. 
Counting-House Routme. 2nd Year's Course. By Vincent E. Collinge, ACIS. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. In crown 8vo, cloth, with ilustrations, 
maps, and faesirmle commercial forms, TAS GOs casas pii] peores a e€eeeses emere ls. 6d. net 
Pitman's Manual of Business Tramung, Contains 57 maps and facsurmles. Seventh Edition, 
thorough! y revised and considerably enlarged. In crown 8vo, cloth, 282 pp . .2s. Od. 
The Theory and Practice of Commerce. Beinz a Complete Guide to Methods and Machinery 
of Business, Edited by F. Heels, FC 1S, Examuner m Business Traming to the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Institutes, the West Riding County Counci, and the 
Midland Union of Institutes. Assisted by Specialist Contributors, In demy 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 620 pp., with many facsimile forms. 4s. 6d. net. Also in 2 vols, i price 
net. 


In crown 8vo, 
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How to Get a kahon Abroad. By Emu Davies. 1n crown BuO, HOM acs «eve 1s. 6d. net. 
Masters’ New Ready Reckoner. Pitman’s Edition. Contains 63,000 calculations. In 

foolscap 8vo, cloth, 358 pp ...-.-- qeu i d RRS I Ramee onsecacecs s ronis c F . .1s. net. 
Pitman’s Discount, Commusson, and Brokerage Tables, By Ernest Heavingham. Size 

zim by 4{ in, cloth, 260 pp, - ae ae er re m ies - I8. DEL. 
How to Start in Iafe. By A. Kingston. A Popular (uide to Commercial, Municipal, Civil 
Deals with ver 70 distinct kinds of Employ 
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Guide to the Mercantile Marme. By R. A. Fletcher. A Guide to all who wish ps Join it. 
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With Hustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth ... .. T 
. B. Carnngton, F S.A.A., Borough od oí 


n ae a po A d It, with illustrations 
B ington. la crown gvo, clo ilt, with illustrations .sese.sereecs seee 
d 3 i Fourth Edition, revised now oe 


Pitman ’s Business Terms, Phrases and Abbreviations, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 280 pp ++ ese eee e eee eee si Roi ROCA CEN © aoe wats 6d. nef. 
Mercangle Terms and Abbreviations. Containing over 1,000 tcrms and 500 abbreviations 
Size 3 in. by 47 m., cloth 126 pp.,---++-+- 1s. net. 


Commercial Terms in Five Languages. terms and phrases used in com- 
French, German, Spanish, end ltalan. Size 3 in. 


merce, with their equivalents in 
by 41 in. cloth, 118 pp. «+ «seront tte uL d quite n à eas rdg Geeks TET. 
How to Teach Business Training. By F. Heels, F.C.1S. In crown 8vo, r60 pp... .2s, Gd. net. 
Qnestions m Business Traimung. By F. Heels, F CLS. In crown 8vo, cloth, 108 pp... .. 
Answers io Questions in Business Traming. By the same author. In crown avo, cloth, about 
nest DP d “Answers in Business Training. By the same author. In crown 3vo, Sots 
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piimas Facail Commercial Forms. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 35 Separate 


forms 1n envelope, 6d. net, Forms separately, per doz , i "m 
Pibnan!/s Facsimile Company Forms. Thirty-four separate forms in envelope. .. 18. net. 
Business Methods and Secretarial By Helene gums M 

Junior Bursar, Girton College, Cambridge. In crown 8vo, cloth, 90 PPer- .-.. ig. n 
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The Junior Woman Secretary. By Annie E, Davis, F.Inc.S.T. In crown 8vo, cloth, oo pp., 
with illustrations ssewasse ss ewemeaes porn trc ac e —— PPP. ls. E 

Digesting Returns into Summaries. By A. J. Lawford Jones, of H.M. Civil Sefvice. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 84 pp. LE T E EEEE ESSEE E E E E ean 
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Pitman's Civil Service Guide. By A. J. Lawford Jones. in crown ŝvo, cloth, 100 pp. 1s. net. 


Co Manuscript, Orthography, Handwriting, etc. By the same author. Actual 

T o ae Papers only, ïn foolscap gto, 48 PD ......... oniecnatamrneven a ies DEt, 

Clerks : Their Rights and Obligations; By Edward A. Cope. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 19 pp. 
ne 

Handbook for Commercial Teachers. By Fred Hall, M.A., B.Com., F.C.LS., etc.; Professor 


of Commerce and Head of the Department of Commerce, Municipal Technical Institute, 
Belfast. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 200 pp. ............ eee NHAU NEUE a 8 9s. 6d. net; 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND 
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First Steps in Commercial English. By W. Jayne Weston, M.A. (Lond.)., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
In crown Svo, imap Cloth, 86 Dp... ues eminem t mmn ren] 8d. net. 

Pitman’s Guide to Commercial Correspondence and Business Composition. By W. Jayne 
Weston, M.A. Cloth, 146 pp., with many facsimile commercial dotuments ....1s. 6d. 

Manual of Commercial English By Walter Shawcross, B.A. Including Composition 
and Précis Writing. In créwn 8vo, cloth gilt, 234 pp 


E owe aa te a ^or PB, Od. net, 
Pitman's Commercial Correspondence and Commercial English. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
272 pp. 9s. 6d 
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How to Teach Commercial English. By Walter Shawcross, B.A. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


760 PP uw sass CAGOG ia k ERAEAR TL 7 7 11115. 7 nc :..98. 6d. net, 

Pitman’s Mercantile Correspondence. In five volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, each about 
250 pp. Enghsh-German, 2s. 6d. English, 2s. 6d. English-French, 2s. 0d. Enghsh- 
Italian, 9s. English-Portuguese, 3s. 8d. 


Pitman’s Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 
Second, Revised and Cheaper Edition. In demy gvo, cloth, 502 pp. .......... 8, net. 
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Punctuation as a Means of Expression By A. E. Lovell, M.A. In crown 8vo, cloth, 8o pp. 
The Avon English Grammar Primer. Cloth, 219 
English Grammar 
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In crown 8vo, cloth, 80 pp. . . . Is. net. 
A Guide to English Composition. By the Rev. J. H. Bacon. 112 pp., paper 1s. ; cloth, Ls. 6d, 


> English PP onaga aze sete er aee vcxcviiils 6d, 
Grammar and iis Reasons: For Students and Teachers of the English Tongue. By Mary 


T ES Deae dodesdinkes a uiia MS T dd 3s. 6d. net. 
Pitman’s Studies in Elocution. By E. M. Corbould (Mrs. 


e In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top ....2s. 6d. net. 
English Composition and Correspondence. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 118 pp 
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The Foreign Correspondent. By Emil Davies. In crown 8vo, cloth, 80 pp... :... 1s. 6d. net. 

Pitman’s Pocket Dictionary. Royal 32mo, 5 in, by 3 in., cloth gilt, 362 pp., 1s, net; also 
in leather, 1s. Gd. net. 

Commercial Dictionary. In crown 8vo, paper boards, 9d. net.; cloth 6.5. 6 ees la. net. 

Studies in Essay Writing. By V. P. Peacock. In crown 8vo, paper, 8d, net., cloth 9d. net. 

Elementary Précis Writing. By Walter Shawcross, 


B.A. In crown 8vo, cloth, 8 a f. 
Guide to Indexing and Précis Writing. By W et 


ülam Jayne Weston, M.A., and E. &owker. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 110 pp. 
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Indexing and Précis Writing. By A. J. Lawford Jones, of H.M. Civil Service, Medallist and 

Furst Prizeman, Society of Arts, 1900, In crown 8vo, cloth, 144 pp........... 
Exercises and Answers in Indexing and Précis Wri 


t ls. Gd. 
ting. By Wm. Jayne Weston, M.A. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


First Steps in Commercial Geography. By James St 
16 maps and diagrams noe In y James Step henson, ot B.Com. ee R 
The World and its Commerce. In crown 8vo, cloth, 128 PP., with 34 maps. Steeenanaen Is. 
ln i-re a e ee British Isles. and Enlarged. 
ctown SYO, Cloth, 150 PP., wi colo : 
maps, and other illustrations EE EU plates, three black and white 
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Pitmangs Commercial Geography o1 the British Empi 
pire Abroad and Forex N 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged In crown 8vo, cloth, 205 pp., with ee ines 
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and plates, rx black and white maps, and end- 
UI | , paper SIUS. esempi X o minimc 
Pitman's Ccmmereial Geography of the World. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. in 
crown 8vo, cloth, 350 pp., with about 9o maps and plates ,.......... lees 23, 6d. 


hu row Notes on Commercial Geography. By W, P, Rutter, M, “om. Size 64 in. by 
z oy Ci? g SERO ENDO eueaticeu e n o ICA CUGAGAZ B 1.4 1s EORR STEOECACDACACIUAE CERE ecm t. 
Pitman’s Commercial Atlas. In crown 4to, cloth, 128 pp., 58 maps and eae cay 
Economic Geography. By John McFarlane, M.A., M.Com. Lecturer m Geograph ois ze 

University of Manchester. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 568 pp., 18 Thstratone DIR iot. 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY 


Commercial History. By J. R. V Marchant, M.A., formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford, Examiner ın Commercial History to the London Chamber of Commerce. In 


crown SUG, cloth gilt, 272 DX suepsen sexes XXESVS —r—— 
Pitman's Industrial and Social History. By George Colar, B.A., B Sc. (Lond.). In crown 
8vo, cloth, with over 100 illustrations, 284 Dp. . 2... cece ee cee cree rein 2s. 


Outlines of the Economic History of Englanc, A Study in Social Development. By H. O 
Meredith, M.A., M.Com. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge ; Biol p of A ake 
Queen’s University, Belfast ; Sometime Russell Recearch Student and Lecturer in the 
London School of Economics ; Sometime Lecturer m Economics at Cambridge University. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 376 pp. sesssrrres sa ry: Sila AAA EENAA O O NC b ER ÁN Ds. net. 
COMMERCIAL READERS 


Pitman’s Commercial Reader (Junior Book). Our Food Supplies. By F. W. Chambers, 
.. With over 7o illustrations, 240 pp | sess ola xn ao eee A d "BR DUE YR Ae .. .À8. Od. 
Pitman’s Commercial Reader (Intermediate Book). Our Manufacturing Industries. In 
_ crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp. Over 150 illustrations, 2.06 ccecsecceessennens . 18, 8d. 
Pitman’s Commercial Reader (Senior Book). An Introduction to Modern Commerce. Con- 
tains ove 160 black and white illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth, 272 pp. «.... s. 98. 
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A Child's First Steps in French. By A. Vizetelly An elementary French reader a 


@ vocabulary. Illustrated. In crown 8vo, limp cloth,.. .......... een n 
Pitman’s French Course, Part L In crown 8vo, paper, 6d. ; cloth .......... en 8d. 
Pitman’s French Course, Part I. In crown 8vo, paper, 8d., cloth ........ eee p A 
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Key to Pitman’s French Course, Parts I and IL In crown 8vo, eac 
Pitman’s Practical French Grammar. With copious Vocabulary and Imitated Broumo 


eens 


In crown 8vo, 120 pp, paper, ls., cloth .. sese eet htt x 
By F W. M. Draper, BA,B.@sL. Of Queens' 


College, Cambridge, and 

City of London School. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 166 pp . .. ... ee 2s. 6d. net. 
French Business Letters. Furst Serres In crown 4ií0...... ee XU 3-3 cotation X 8d. net. 
French Business Letters. By A. H Bernaardt. Second Series. Incrown 8vo ....... 6d. net 
Commercial Correspondence m French. In crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp -....--+---- 2s. 6d, 
Junior French Commercial Reader. By F. W. M. Draper, B.A. (Cantab). In crown Euo, 
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French Commercial Reader. In crown 8,0, cloth, 208 pp... seure oorr III 23. 6d. 
French Commercial Phrases and Abbreviations with Translation. In crown BVO .... oe. 6d. 
Frengh Business Interviews. lo crown 8vo, 8o pp., paper, 1s. , cloth ..... eere 1s. 0d. 
Readings in Commercial French. With Notes and Translations m English. In crown 

8vo, cloth, 90 pp... ace BSa Piin EIUN eun UOC Hermann S d LARA OTS . 1g, net. 
Easy French Conversational Sentences. In crown BVO ... cece eevee ree n erect à um dra 


Advanced French Conversational Exercises. In crown 8yo 
Examunations in French, and How to Pass Them. In crown 8vO.....-see rrt + 
Examination Notes on French. By F. W. M. Draper. Sieó6bin by 34 ın., cloth, 50 pp. As, net. 
Tourists? Vade Mecum oi French Colloquial Conversation. Handy sue for the posit, | tma 
tion. By Lewis Marsh, B A. (Hons }, Cantab., Med, and 
Exhibitioner of Emmanual College; White ao 
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ony Rt By Victor Leuhette, B, és LL, A.K.C, 
French znd 


hical Notes in English. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 35e pp " us net. 


Phrases for Advanced Students. By Edward J. Keaiey, B.A. , 
French A Enlarged Edition. Im crown 8vo, cloth, 140 pP. .-e.ssseseesoesosser 6d. net. 
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Pitman's Mercantile Correspondenge, English-French. In crown 8vo, cloth... +28. 6d. 
English-French and French-English Dictionary of Business Words and Terms. Su 2m. by 
6 1n., cloth, rounded corners ..... lle Hn 2s. 64d. net. 


Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Moliére’s Comedy in French, fully annotated...]1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Pitman's German Course. In crown 8vo, paper, 6d.,net. ; cloth.......... wwe sw cB. Det 
Key to Pitman’s German Course. Part L In crown 8vo......... s sa keke’ iS. Gde 
Pitman’s Practical German Grammar. in crown 8vo, paper, 1s.; cloth .....-.-.+--- Is. Ed. 


Pitman’s Commercial German Grammar. By J. Bithell, M.A., Lecturer in German at the 
Birkbeck College, London , Recognised Teacher of the University of London. In crown 


Sve, cloth: mlt an sccenemenectdegentd Si UOREEEES ET WPS Bese Wear. 2s. 6d. net. 
German Business Interviews, Nos. 1 and 2. Each in crown 8vo, cloth. . .... 1s. Gd net. 
Elementary German Correspondence. By Lewis Marsh, M.A. In crown 8vo, cloth...... 2s, 
Commercial Correspondence in German. In crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp.........-. ese 2s. 6d. 
German Commercial Reader, In crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. ......... eere 2s. 6d. 
German Business Letters. First Series. Ip crown 8vo........-.+.-- AT, 6d. net. 
German Business Letters. By G. Albers. SecondSeries. Incrown8vo............0d. net. 
German Commercial Phrases. In crown 8VO ...,... ....eee eene mr c3 
Readings in Commercial German. With Notes and Translations m English. In crown 

Svo, cloth, 9O TiBeese = +x + ret e e £1 SLURS EGAL LEEEEEEYFUTXEE 1s. net. 
German Examunation Papers with Model Answers. in crown 8vo................ 64, net. 


Examination Notes on German. By A. Hargreaves, M A., Ph.D., Modern Language Master 
at the City of London School. Cloth, 63 in. by 3$ 10., 56 pp... cie eee eds, net. 
Easy German Conversational Sentences. In crown 8vo... 


Advanced German Conversational Exeroises, In crown 8v0.............. leere 6d. 
Tourists? Vade Mecum of German Colloquial Conversation. In crown 8vo, cloth. ....1s. net. 
English-German and German-Enghsh Dictionary of Business Words and Terms. Size 2 in. 

by 6 in., rounded corners, cloth ........... O a Ae POE ise 2s, Gd. net, 


Pitman’s Mercantile Correspondence. English-German, In crown 8vo, cloth... «28. 


ITALIAN 


Tourists’? Vade Mecum of Italian Colloquia! Conversation, Cloth........ dpi i ; 1s. net. 
Mercantile Correspondence. Englsh-itahan. In crown 8vo, cloth............. eee. 3g. 
Italian Business Letters. By A. Valmugh, In crown WO. ewsesoa swear E Erw 0d. net. 
Pitman’s Italian Commercial Grammar. By Luigi Ricci, Professor at the University of 

London. In crown 8yo, cloth gilt..,..... aana a y Vocum KES SERS 6 5 (98, 6d, net. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Spanish Business Letters. First Series. In crown BVO ....... ccc llle 6d. net. 
Spanish Business Letters. By E. McConnell. znd Series. 


In crown 8vo, 48 pp.....6d. net. 
Spanish Business Interviews. With Correspondence, Invoices, etc. In ORE 8vo, paper, 


: ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Readmgs in Commerejai Spanish. With Notes and Translations in pais th eso 
8vo, cloth, go pp.. 


Easy Spanish Conversational Sentences. n crown bvo Lee 
Advanced Spanish Conversational Exercises. In crown 8vo...... Meet Sina 
Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar. In crown 8vo, paper, 1s. , cloth....+..++s+- 18. 6d. 


Pitman’s Spanish Commercial Grammar. By C. A. Toledano, Spanish Master at j 
? JA. ; S t - 
at Moniepal School of Commerce, Manchester Atheneum, am. “it earn o 
y 2530, DI. a en cepa Eae 1 CAREER VATES Y areis 2s. 6d. t. 
Spanish Commercial Phrases. With abbreviationsiand translation. 1n crown Sv nes 
ih Cc ‘ crown 8vo .. . 
Examination Notes on Spanish. By Alfred Calvert, Public Translator of E madeg Deed. 
Lecturer in French, German, Spanish, etc., etc , at the Manchester Municipal School 
of Commerce. Cloth, 6k in. by 34 m., 56 pp. ssar rarase p 1s. net 
Tourists’ Vade Mecum of Spanish Coloquial Conversation. Cloth |. RIS e Wei. 


: s rsation. Cloth ..,., 
Due e musa S oen In crown 8vo, cloth ia fpe s anne e ro 
Manual of Spanish Commerc orrespondence, í 7 = ttt CÓ. OC, 
cloth gilt, 328 pp ence. By G R. Macdonald. In crown 8vo 
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A New Dichonary ot the Portuguese and kn tasas €92594*5"74248^4^25522**4*229 8s. 6d. net, 
_ Abridged Edition, two parts in one vol., ee in two vols., each 16s. net. 
Pitman’s Mercantile Correspondence. Emnghsh-Portuguese. In crown Svo. cloths S. net. 
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HANDWRITING, Etc. 


Pitman’s Commercial Handwriting and, Correspondence. ln foolscap 4to, quarter sce 


Business Handwriting. Seventh Edition, Revised. In crown 8vo, cloth, 84 pp..... .. DS 
How to Write a Good Hand. By B. T. B. Hollings. In crown 8vo, oblong, §6 pp..... i 
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post qto, 32 pp. **74859€89»259^8* *»"w"^9* 923552 à 95 9*À »»aà 9$à coce7wtust 9*2 *480897584795955296 
Exercise Books of Facsimile Commercial Forms. In large post 4to, printed m red and black, 
i in Wrapper, 32 PP. t*3224499 weao9*""we»nrtübttàtóbdoónua3225455a75527$)58Hy6g$g868kxg&*$£$*nR9"»-ag-112625 
Pitman's Office Routine Copy Book, No. 1. In large post 410, 24 PP. ..rsceesceseencers 
Pitman's Office Routine Copy Book, No. 2. In large post 4to0, 24 PD. «ess estem 
Pitman's Office Routine Copy Book, No. 3. In large post 4to, 24 pp. e6$*3*9«4294989tntc6o»p* 
Civil Service and Commercial Copying Forms. In crown 8vo,40 pp. .... n cence: 
Ruled Forms for use with the above. BooksIand IL Each foolscap folio, 40 pp... --.. 


COMMON COMMODITIES OF COMMERCE SERIES 


Each book m crown 8vo, cloth, with coloured frontispiece and man; illustrations, maps, 
charts, etc. Js. 8d. net. 


Tea. From Grower tu Consumer. By A, Ibbetson Ot Messrs. Joseph Travers & Sons. 
Coffee. From Grower to Consumer. By B. B. Keable. Of Messrs. Joseph Travers & Sons. 
Cotton. From the Raw Material to the Finished Product. By R. J. Peake. 

Sugar, Cane and Beet. By Geo. Martineau, C.B. 

Oi Animal, Vegetable, Essential, and Mineral BY C. Ainsworth Mitchell. 

Rubber. Produghen end Utilisation of the Raw Product. By C. Beadle and H. P, Stevens, 

Iron and Steel. Their Production and Manufacture. By C. Hood, of the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Bell Brothers, Lumted. 

Silk. Its Production and Manufacture. By Luther Hooper. Weaver, Designer, and 
Manufacturer. 

' Teeacco. From Grower to Smoker. By A. E. Tanner, Chemicai Officer in the Customs and 
Excise Department. 

Wool. From the Raw Material to the Finished Product. By J. A. Hunter. 

Coal Its Origin, Method of Working, and Preparation for the Market. By Francis H. Wilson, 
M.Inst, ME, Editor of ' Mining Engineering" ; Lecturer on Mining at the Leigh 
Technical School, 

Linen. From the Field fo the Finished Prodact. By Alfred S. Moore, Editor of Nomad's 
Weekly and The Investor, 

Other volumes tn preparation. 


PRACTICAL PRIMERS OF BUSINESS 


Each m crown 8vo, cloth, about 120 pp., Ls, net. 
The Money, and the Stock and Share Markets. By Emi Davies. 
Shipping. By Arnold Hall and F. Heywood, 
The &lements of Banking. By J. P. Gandy. 
The Elements of Insurance. By J. Alfred Eke. 
vertising. By Howard Bridgewater. 
The pon Index System. Its Principles, Uses, Operation, and Component Parts. By R. B. 
yles. 
Book-leepmg for Retailers. By H. W, Porntt, and W, Nicklin, A.S.A.A, 
The Elements of Commercial Law. By A. H. Douglas, LL.B. 


English Composition and Correspondence, By J.F Davis, M.A., D.Litt., LL.B. 
Guide to Indexing and Précis Wntnmg. By W. J Weston, M.A, and E. Bowker. 


BUSINESS HANDBOOKS 


Pitman’s Commercial Encyclopædia and Dictionary oi Business, Edited by J A. Slater 
B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). Of the Middle Temple and North-Eastern Cireut, Barristet-at- 
Law. Assisted by upwards of 50 specialists as contributors. A reliable and compre- 
herpive work of reference on all commercial subjects, specially designed and written 
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fot the busy merchant, the commercial student, and the modern man of affairgr ls. 
1agr 3 
etc. In 4 vols., large crown 4to (each about 450 pp.), cloth git, £1 10s, net. Half 


44224498 15s. net. 
Pitman’s Busim2ss Man's Guide. Edited by J A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. Sixth Edition, Revised. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 520 pp..... Ghd: capita isin S oSIINOENIANOPU UH QAM EN SPEED RUHBERUNRN, 3s. 6d. net. 
Pitman’s Pubhe Man's Guide. Edited by J A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). A Handbook 
for ali who take an interest ın questions of the day. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gh PP- 

s. net. 

Lectures on British Commerce, including Finance, Insurance, Business and Industry. By 
the Rt. Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson, G. Afmutage-Smith, M.A , D.Litt., Robert Bruce, 
CB,etc. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 295 pp.... sesse con sses poranna 79. DU, net. 
Office Organisation and Management, Including Secretarial Work. By Lawrence R Dicksee, 
M.Com. F.C.A., and H. E, Blain, Late Tramways Manager,County Borough of West Ham. 
New Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 306 pp. ..... cesse hn 58, net. 
Counting-House and Factory Organisation. By J. Gilmour Williamson, Holder of Busmess, 
Diploma of the Heriot- Watt College, Edinburgh. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 182 pp. 5s, net. 
Insurance. By T. E. Young, B A., F.R.AS, ex-President of the Institute of Actuaries ; 
ex-Chairman of the Life Offices’ Association, ete., etc. A complete and practical exposi- 

ton for the Student and the Business Man. Second Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
URBE — aupswiri ud Rd bERes;e pA oer KR OA wed mU A 38 x tee Oa K Ds. net. 
Insurance Office Organisation, Management, and Accounts. By T. E. Young, B.A., F.R.A.S., 
and Richard Masters, A.C A, Second Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 


THO DD. ww os € HONOR TY OEY ROG A DREN AE CNUEEENESWERYCEAUDESEC 3s. 6d. net. 
Shipping Offiee Organisation, Management, and Accounts. By Alfred Calvert, In demy 
OVO, HOUT mit, 203 DD. «aw sisccaaewenacaic — ERRERBAELZREAEGGASREREGR SES 5s. net. 
Solicitors’ Office Organisation, Management, and Accounts. By E. A. Cope, and H. W. H. 
Robins. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 176 pp , with numerous forms ......,.......D8, net. 


Stockbrokers’ Office Organisation, Management, and Accounts, By J. E. Day, Managmg 
_Clerk to a London firm of Inside brokers In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 242 pp...7s, 6d. net. 
Colliery Office Organisation and Accounts. By J. W. Innes, F.C.A., and T. Colin Campbell, 


F.C. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 135 PPesearsneseraseso ——— PPAR Se n 
Drapery Business Organisation, Management and Accounts. By J. Ernest Bayley. In 
demy SVS; cloth gilt , 302 DD sssarrenasrose suseesrrcesaa vso visa ss «DB, net, 


Grocery Business Organisation and Management. ByC L T. Beeching, Secretary and Fellow 
of the Institute of Certificated Grocers. With Chapters on Buymg a Business, Grocers? 


MUS, 105 Weg WU TOMS sa emai u i E EXUORONER EX mundiala p a seminareve « © eoe aim 9s. net. 
Dictionary of B A Complete Encyclopedia of Banking Law and Practice. By W. 
omson, Bank Inspector. In crown qto, half leather gilt, 563 pp....... ... net. 


Pi Sey Erd; CIN: BNE DIE quisa eemancxa aama a E ERE DSEXIZIEWESSGL$II.l 5s. net. 
Praenem Banking (including Currency). By J. F G. Bagshaw, Associate of the Institete of 


ankers, and C F, Hannaford, Associate of the Institute of Bankers, Examiner in 
Banking and Currency to the London Chamber of Commerce. In demy 8vo, cloth giit, 
333 PP. SEEM CERAR E bdii a namana S PONLRURCRUR P P © HSCS MUS A "LU A M S hon * Bs, net 
Bank Balance Sheets and How to Prepare Them. By J. F. G. Bagshaw. In demv 8 o ; t. 
The History, Law, and Practice of the Stock Exchange. By AS P. Poley, B A. : Eidos 
Law, and F. H. Carruthers Gould, of the Stock Exchange. Second Edition, Revised. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp. .ecscccccccceescccccsessceeee.e : 5s. net 
The sy ? ie M Parme Insuranos. n Marine In 2 

at the Manchester school of Commerce. Ín crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 20 
The Student’s Guide to Company Secretarial Work. By O. Oldhad. ACLS. aon me 
* ba ee @anarseseoee cec DS, Od. net. 

The Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum, In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 18 bs 
Pitman’s Guide for the Company Secretary. By Arthur Coles, ACTS. Soren te 
in the Technological Schools of the London County Council. With an Intzoduction by 
Herbert E, Blain, Illustrated with 54 facsimile forms. In demy 8vo, cloth silt 346 pp. 
*bs. 


net. 
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The Ch 's Manual By Gurdon Palin, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Ernest 
2s, 


MarWa, F.C.LS. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 192 pp..... 2. .ec eren 6d. net. 
Prospectuses. How to Read and Understand Them. By Philip Tovey, F.C.l.5. In demy 
1s. 6d. net 


8vo, cloth gilt, 109 PP... eee cee cece wees renee eee ne se canrees —À a 
The Transfer of Stocks, Shares, and Other Marketable Securities. A Manual of the Law and 
tice, By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon.), late Classical Exhibitioner of Queen’s College ; 


Prac 
of Lincoin’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, Revised and enlarged, In demy 
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pp. 
How to Take Minutes. in demy Svo, cloth, 80 Dp....... oe — ipiis 
Pitman’s Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice. A comprehensive Encyclopedia of 

information and direction on all matters connected with the work of a Company Secre- 


tary, Fully ulustrated with the necessary forms and documents. With sections on 
special branches of Secretarial Work. With contributions by nearly 40 eminent 
authorities Edited by Philip Tovey, F.C.1S. In one voi., half leather gilt, mit top, 

TUE OG, luos x mon Fus eg Ki hace  RCAEXESPAXRRUEA ee & pp ck goa es 25g. Bet. 
Clubs and their Management, By Francis W, Pixley, F.C.A. Of the Middle Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 240 PP... cece cere II "73. 6d. net. 
Cost Accounts 11 Principle and Practice. By A. Chfford Ridgway, A.C.A. In demy Bvo, 
cloth gilt, r20 DEL oe gen saesessse seserapan ice § dh ERE SS 8 FERRGURGN x40 3s. Gd. net. 
Case and Freight Costs. The principles of calculation relating to the cost of, and freight 
on, sea or commercial cases. By A, W, E, Crosfield. In crown 8vo, cloth, 62 pp. 

is. net. 


The Trader's Guide to County Court Procedure. By F. H. B. Chapman. In foolscap 8vo, 

cloth YI2 pp. evews *6825»**9*9*9229429»*€* yis FRU ERU RR ARE EIENENEN. CR OA 
Salesmanship By W. A. Corbion and G. E. Grimsdale. In crown 8vo, cloth, 186 pp. 

28. 6d. net. 

Practical Salesmanship. By N.C. Fowler, assisted by 29 expert Salesmen,etc. In frm 8vo, 

à & 989 à à à 9*9 net. 


cloth gilt, 337 DD. -.-- «eee rtt Hm 
Commercial *Eravelng. By Albert E. Bull. In crown 8vo, 170 pp. ......- gs. Gd. net 
Advertising. By Howard Brdgewater..... sees esee htt ls. net 
. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt.. ... 2s. 6d. net. 


Handbook of Advertising. By Christopher Jones 
The Theory and Practice of Advertising. By Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D., Director of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of North-Western University, U.S.A. In large crown 8vo, cloth, 
with 6r illustrations 240 pp. pase ese mentee eee ee em tare at etaerarereneverees 6s. net. 
The Psychology of Advertising. By the same author- In large crown 8vo, cloth git, with 
67 illustrations, 282 PP. cs eee s eee c cette eee e teense eereseseer eee rceenes 6s, net, 
The Principles of Practical Publicity. Being a Treatise on “The Art of Advertising.” By 
Truman A. de Weese. in large crown 8yo, cloth, with 43 full-page saga s E. pp. 

g. net. 


Ads and Zales. A Study of Advertising and Sellmg from the Standpoint of the New Principles 
of Scientific Management. By Herbert N Casson. In demy 8vo, cloth, 167 pp. 6s. net. 
By P. T. Cherington. in demy 8vo, cloth git, 


Advertising as a Busmess Force. 
"7s. Gd. net. 
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PITMAN’S TRADER’S HANDBOOKS, In crown 8vo, cloth, 260 pp. 
Drapery and Drapers? Accounts, By Richard Beynon. 

Grocery and Grocers’ Accounts, By W. F. Tupman. . 
Ironmongery and Ironmongers’ Accounts, By S. W, Francis, 

The World's Commercial Products. By W. G. Freeman, B.Sc., F.LS., Superintendent, 
Colonial Economic Collections, Imperial Institute, London, and S. E. Chandler, D.Sc,, 
E.L.S, Assistant, Colonial Economic Collections, Impenal Institute, London. With 
contnbutions by numerous Specialists, In demy 4to, cloth git, with r2 coloured 
plates, 12 maps, and 420 illustrations from photographs. 432 pp........- .10s. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of the World’s Commercial Products. By J. A. Slater, B A. LL.B, (Lond.). Second 
Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth, TOS DP- eng a eee EE E E . 

Pitman’s Office Desk Book. Second, Revised and Cheaper Edition. In crown gvo, cloth, 

net. 
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Telegraph Ciphers. [ 
~ll of ten letters. By A. W. E. Crosfield. Size r2 in. by 12 ia., cloths cees 

The “ Yon Me e cad Code MotimnT, „aes a o 15S. DUE. 

to n crown Svo, cloth, 140 " $ 

eames for Business Men, By W. J. wetan, M.A. (Lond.). B.Sc. Hox, dg crown 
8vo, Cloth .„.sas.esseseeroereseserateserer ee Tee. Ery quee 

The Economics of Telegraphs and Telephones. By John Lee,M A. Traffic Manager, Post 
Office Telegraphs. In crown 8vo, cloth gt. ..... esae rues serre tes 

The Student’s Guide to Politica] Economy. By F. H. Spencer, D.Sc., LL.B., Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, and of the Royal Economic Society ; Lecturer in Economies 
and Director of the Day Commercial School, City of London College. In crown 8vo, 
cloth Wilt, 232 DD. -ssssssseesererernrereereeerensereresserereenes ...Qs. Od. net, 
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Dictionary of Economic and Banking Terms. By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., and AA. Crew. 
Barrster-at-Law. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 150 pp... ... Trt .... 28, 60. net. 
Filing Systems, Their Principles and ther Application to Modern Office requirements, 
By E. A. Cope. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 200 pp., with illustrations..... .98, 6d. net. 
Systematic Indexing. By J Kaiser. In royal 8vo, cloth git, with 32 illustration: and r2 
Gneured HATES ssas & EVEGEXO d ODAGG DOE F DA Eee 0 0 ritiene RC RE NURIE POR dL ose ware 12s, 6d. net. 
Consular Requirements for Exporters and Shippers to all Parts of the World. By J. S. Nowery. 


In cro 1: 8vo, cloth, 82 
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How to Study and Remember. By B. J. Davies. Third Edition. In crown 8vo ....86d. net. 
LAW 


The Elements of Commercial Law. By A. H. Douglas, LL.B, (Lond. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
198 JA poms sioari LASER E LAATS E eE enia > 


T $ veo 309 Rs net. 
The Commercial Law of England. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). In crown 8vo, 
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By J. Wells Thatcher, Barnster-at-Law. In 

crown 8vo, cloth, gut eevee erence eoea **"***t5*54"s57o»955 9$69985£9804t54à545kÀtL-H.£82À 9s. Gd. 

Examination Notes on Commercial Law. By R. W. Holland, M.A., M Sc., LL.D., Barrister- 

at-Law ; Lecturer in Commercial Law at the Manchester Municipal School of Commerce. 
Cloth, 64 in. by 34 in. 


MN ————"—Q 1s. net. 
Elementary Law. By E. A. Cope. In crown vo, cloth, 228 pn. ............ 2s, 61 net. 
Legal Terms, Phrases, and Abbreviations. By E. A. Cope. Third Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and enlarged. In crown 8vo, cloth, 216 pp..... Preusikkd ka 9s. 6d. net. 
Sohcitor’s Clerk's Guide. An Introduction to the work of a solicitor’s office ; with a chapter 
on Costs. Bythesame Author. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 216 pp. .......... 9s, 6d. net. 
Conveyanemg. By E A, Cope. in crown 8vo, cloth, 206 Eos. e nen E 3s. net. 
Wills, Executors, and Trustees, With a Chapter on Intestacy. By J. A. Slater, B.A. LL.B, 
(Lond.}. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 122 pp. ................ Nene ipu Neuen .1s. net. 
The Law Relating to Trade Customs, Marks, Secrets, Restraints, Agencies, etc., ete. By 
Lawrence Duckworth Barrister-at-Law. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, rr6 pp.. ...... Ls, net. 
The Householders’ Legal Rights and Duties with 


The Householders’ Guide to the La ith Respect io Lana ul Tene Eds nd and 
) o the Law wi ec ord and Tenant, Hus 
Wife, Parent and Child, and Master and Servant. By the same author. In foolscap, 
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Household Law. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 316 pp. 

: Ds. net. 

Pitman’s Mercantile law. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B, (Lond,). In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
448 pp. Second Edition, revised and enlar 


i ged **55*72»54922»25 e @epeeteeneveanant Ds. net. 
Bills, Cheques, and Notes. By J. A. Slater B.A., LL.B. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 206 pp. 
Income Tax and Inhabited Hous 


9s, 6d. net. 
e Dutv Law and Cases. By W E Snelling. I 8vo, 
cloth gilt. New Edition Revised and enlarged. y Snelling n demy v 


About 300 pp, Ready immediately 

ia of Ma 10s. 6d. net. 

Encyclopædia of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 

The Law of Heavy and fugit Mosbanbon moi asd PP. ces ans 5s. net. 
w of Heavy an i : ; : : 

C. A. Montague Barlow, M.P. M tion on Hue ays in the United Kingdom. By 


A., LL.D. 
8vo, cloth mit, 318 pp...........LL.. die "n ibn ea is aeger E la. 
ii ri. We x Company Law. By R. W. Holland, M.A., M.Sc, LL.D. Cloth, 61 in. 
1 3 ail ee es a CURDS i Causa a a HERES SUE Ee mecan Is. net. 
x E. Company Law. By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon.) In demy 8vo, cloth, 
The Studen *g Guide to "Company "aus dRÉI ID aee a a ERRAN a a i E iaiia is. 6d. net. 


By R. W. Holland, M.A., MSc, LL.D. In 

her with the Companies (Cg "4222-2492 2s. Gd. net. 
aez e Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 

Bv A. C. Connell, LL.B. (Lond } d 8 

The Student's Gude to Railway Law. By anho B ou git, 348 
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d: E wine Case Law. By Geo. B. Lissenden, In demy Bvo, cloth git, 
The Law Relating to Secret Commissions UCM SESS E SUUS lem eiedalw pra RO KANE Yr E. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Prevention of Corruption rw Ore (Christmas Boxes, Gratuities, Tips, etc). 


By Albert Crew, of Gray’s Inn. and the 
T-at-Law ; Lee Prizeman of Gray’s Tex j 


EOS. . In dem 8vo, 
The Law of Carriage. By J. E. R. Stephens BA Gr Wc v AIDuINUt ersero net. 
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The Stunts Guide to Bankruptey Law and Winding np of Companies, By F. Porter Fausset, 
B.A @LL.B , Barrister-at-Law. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 196 pp......-+..- 23. 6d. net. 
Bankruptcy and Bills of Sale. An A BCofthe Law. By W. Valentine Ball, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 386 pp. 5s. net. 


Farm Law. By M. G. Johnson, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 160 pp. ....-... 9s. 6d. net. 
Pitman’s Guide to the Law of Licensing. The Handbook for all Licence Holders. By J. 
Wells Thatcher, Barrister-at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gut, 196 pp .......--- 5s, net. 
Law of Repairs and DiJapidations. A Handbook for Students and Practitioners. By T. Cato 
Worsfold, M.A., LL.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt,.......... e. rese ^»... 08, fd. net. 
The Law of Contract. By R. W. Holland, M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. In foolscap 8vo. cloth, r20 pp........ esr trt is. Gd. net. 


The Law oi Evidence. A Handbook for Students and Practitioners. By W. Nembhard 
Hibbert, LL.D, (Lond.), Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple ; sometime Dean of the 
Faculty of Laws, University of London; Lecturer on Evidence, Jurisprudence, and 
Private International Law at King’s College, University of London ; Joint Author of 
4. “The Law Relatmg to Company Promoters” In crown 8vo, cloth gilt... .o8 6d. net. 
Pitman’s Handbook of Local Government Law. By J. Wells Thatcher, of the Middie Temple, 
Bartister-at-Law. In large crown 8vo cloth gilt, 250 DD... eerte às. net, 
Local Government Case Law, 1910, 1911, 1919. By Randolph A. Glen, M.A , LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Barnster-at-Law of the Middle Temple and Western Circuit. In three volumes. Vol. I 
(1910), £76 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth gilt 5s. net. Vol. ÍI (1a11), about 350 pp., large 
crown Bvo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. net. Vol. III (1912), 356 pp. 10s, net. 


SHORTHAND 


Centenary Editions marked with an asterisk. 


Phonographic Teacher. A Guide to a Practical Acquaintance with the Art of Phonography 
“or Phonetic Shorthand. By Sir Isaac Pitman. Contains 70 reading and ie 


OXEICISES. .. cee rececr ves eeverasensreraeerasnseresscasosewesssearess se 


ree tes ^ 


& 
, Key to the “ Phonographic Teacher.) ....... ceo err —— 6d. 
Exercises in Phonography. A Senes of Graduated Sentence Exercises, ulustrating the 
Principles of the Art as developed in the “ Phonographic Teacher. vss 4 ewe, . 
Tenth Edition. 1s.; 


Progressive Studies in Phonography. Edited by Sw Isaac Pitman. 


Cloth: sos wcnceimere 0 EE RADO RREVARENE P Ko Reward Ts ee 

* pitman’s Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests. In crown 8vo, 220 pp., 
quarter cloth, 1s. ; clotb......sesssreseerererrrereereenrerrreresy s.s... -18 DOR 
Keyto “Pitman’s Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination T no Contains Keys 
in Engraved Shorthand to ali the Exercises. Complete Edition. In crown 8vo, Ud 


enR9^5925959»92»2»"2 s 


* Key to “ Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor.” is.: clot »-»"^*.*9,95-4e"-"- é^*»5»248949259.€9€5952592*9*2* is. 6d. 
Pitman's Shorthand Manual (being Part I of “ Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor"), 1s g^ : 
COT. iaa EE BERS € cree mers € a comme E ARANDO g a CTE IO € tioni acto o TEE. 

: Key to *Pitman's Shorthand Manual °? ......... ette óc Short 
Pitman’s Shorthand Gradus; 4 Semes of Writing Exercises for use with “ Pitman’s Short- 
hand Manual ” or “ Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor " (Part I)...-+-+eecessesee ses 2d. 


* Pitman’s Shorthand Reporter (bemg Part II of " Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor”), an 
adaptation of Sir Isaac Pitman’s System to Verbatim Reporting. 23.; cloth....2s. 8d. 
* Key toe Pitman’s Shorthand Reporter " ........». aet IRSE Rate, Seno vine 6d. 
Reporting Exercises; A Praxis on the Grammalogues, Contractions, Phrases, etc., of the 
Reporting Style of Pitman’s Shorthand. .....cccecee arse te senenneeee exco d d AES ed. 

Key to “ Reporting Exercises 7: jn the Reporting Style of Pitman's Shorthand........ 
* Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course. Contams a presentation of Sir Isaac Pitman’s 
system specially adapted for students who desme a knowledge of Shorthand ie oe 


mercial correspondence Cloth, 240 Pp.--+-seenereseesenes orti ABS E 
* Key to “ Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course." Contains Keys to all the Exercises 
and Business Letters. Cloth...  ceessssreeeecsensensesiginro sarerea. ose 1s. 6d. 
Additiona! Exercises for “ Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course." Quarter cloth.. .. 1s. 
* Ditman’s Shorthand Primer. For Use in Elementary Day Schools and Evenmg Classes, 
In three books. Each ee ee tsaa eeeooaees aan aneeenraeeeerneoreee CE E E 
® Koy to “Pitman’s Shorthand Primer.’? Books L, Il, and IIE Each... ;. es 
* Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lessons, N>. 1. For use with “ Primer, Book I1" ...... 6d. 
* Key to “ Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lessons, No. L?...... leet nnn TID 
* Pitman’s rthand Readmg Lessons, lio. 2. For use with “ Primer, Book II” ....9d, 
* Key to “ @itman’s Shorthand Reading No. 2,95. « Locas à wa jdn d nuce MY" 
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Pitman's “ Fono *? Head-Line Shorthand Copy Books, Books A, B, C ior “Macher " ; 
Nos. 1,2,3 for™ com Book I. Issued in copy-book size, fcap, 4to (82 indy 6} in.). 
E s 


ach *"*959* 585-2949 899294 ***2a-* 9295974 **9* aes "*99909"7252789 *"**9*".*4$949S99»*292*4*8«9^59€55€48&685090?»*58225»299952 
Graduated Tests in Pitman's Shorthand...........ccccacccsunce 6d, 


Talks with Shorthand Students, By James Hynes. ri pp. 1s; doth,.......-.is 6d. 
Pitman’s Exammation Notes on Shorthand. By H. W. M Wiem (Gh i by ar in) 
lo 


ee a ee er teem peeneoeaen *"*eteaudeo«ó*todntv»vetonppnpusoóoseqcotYt net. 


€^» *92029»-2a*t€0504994*.6*2*9^«0*994€tv*40e6^^"eocut?*nuns5^tcnsxa92É0(*42)22 


in strong binding, Cloth............. Mis EEE Meise E V vanae dox exwaacs as 3S, OO, net, 


the corners are rounded, 232 pp. Roan, gilt edges. ^. . 9s, net ; Cloth, 1s. net. 
Reporters’ Assistant. A Key to the Reading of the Reporting Style of Phonography, and 
a Course of Lessons in Shorthand Outlines. By Sir Isaac Pitman. Revised and 


enlarged. Eighth Edition. 1s, 6d.; doth...... eane. cee cc cce ccc oonan cee MM 1 
Phonographic Phrase Book. By Sir Isaac Pitman. Revised and enlarged, 1s. net; 
cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

Banlong Phrase Book .................... LETT CERTO 0 T1. CREER 0d. 
MY Phrase BOOK... . conce esverc + MEWS 4a re cvi. ———— Is. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND WRITERS’ PHRASE BOOKS AND GUIDES 
Electrical Engineermg. Cloth 


hid i i ee ee ee ee i oe a n TREO 3 ETE ae 6d. net. 

Shipping. Cloth. aussis Eurus ë keener e merae a aa a osa er LETT . Is. 6d. net. 
Railway. Cloth ........ Ca "vam E BNDLA S aeiee ae kareo Sni .. . Is. 6d. net 
Estate Agents, cte. Cloth........cscsecsesstcee cess T 1s. 6d. net 
Printing and Publishing. Cloth. her ni dram oe x gs y a Is. 6d. net 

* Stockbroking and Financial .......... TE FAES —— POTQC  PERET . is. 0d. net. 
* Insurance ee ee eR .4-958 $*«»*92»99.524 9858599359 "seers (d? me P3242 eee 1s. , net. 
. LOREM eussi Sasi kdamees memean 498K E ke coc te INA ...As 6d, net. 
gE. rne d ls 6d. net. 


Other books 1n preparation. 


PITMAN’S SPECIALISED CORRESPONDENCE BOOKS. 
The Chemieal Trade. 48 pp. . 


JI RETE RS 6d. net 
The Paper Trade. 48 PP... parsuN Ye. eee eetere 6d. net. 
The Buildimg Trade. 48 pp ......... n ee maisi TIT ees 6d net. 


Others m preparation, 


Key to ^ Graduated Dictation Book m Shorthand, No. 1. Ditto No 2. 1 Reporüng Style 
Brief Reporting Notes in Shorthand, ür Shorthand Dutaten Bal. ee wise 

i ordmary print, In demy 8vo 6l; cloth..... ids oed nón Rss inen B P^ 
Pitman’s iing Practice. A Manu E E 


ti -= s cep Exercises "for the use of Shorthand 
à peed in ort 1 
Pitman's Progressive Dictator. Third Batten. and. In crown 8vo, cloth. . . .s. 


: In crown 8vo, cloth 9s. 6d. 
Pitman's Shorthand Candidate’s Dictation Exercise ix Benin. eo KS 
Pitman’s Commercial Dictation and Typewnting. , iy Eni ge aia TIU EUST Ie 
Pitman’s Speed Tests and Guide to Rapid Writing in Shorthand. In crown 8vo g cloth, opr: 
= us owe spoler ana Shorthand Vocabulary. By Charles E, Smith. E eis 
Pocket Dictation "Books, Wis, n d. and "tora. h t... i a i oP ae vee eeeses Is, 3d. 

counted m 10s for dictation. 27 in feos a amc etc, m ordinary print, 


i a a a & - - 2d. net. 
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Acquisijon of Speed in Shorthand, with Facsimile Notes of Famous Fast Writers of Pitman's 
Shd@thand. Revised and Enlarged Edition. By E. A. Cope. In ordinary print. 
In Own BWüosa sone amanewe RP RONSCHESTUERE REA CRS WAR ees V € m— n 
Shorthand in the Office. A Complete Shorthand Clerk's Guide, with chapters on Special 
Preparation, Aids and Hindrances, etc. By A. Kingston. Eighth Edition. 1s. 6d.°: 


PISIS Li ua arian osteo, Masi racecar x RR tM NES E EATE A haan 8 X dad AX 2a, 
Shorthand Commercial Letter Writer. A Guide to Commercial Correspondence in the 
Reporting Styles Ig: clolhos curas << exaesmema o pa rmn t marec rm s a Ls. 6d. 
Key to the “ Shorthand Commercial Letter Writer. Containing all the letters of the Short- 
hand Commercial Letter Writer. In ordinary print, 6d.; cloth,,...........ssL.. ls, 
The Shorthand Commercial Letter Writer and Key, ın one volume. Cloth.............. 9s. 
Office Work in Shorthand. Being specimens of Legal and other Professional Work com- 
monly dictated to Shorthand Cierks, in the Reporting Style. 1s; cloth...... Is. 6d. 
Key to “ Office Work in Shorthand.’’ Containing all the Letters, etc., of Office Work in 
Shorthand, in-ordinary print. 0d.: cloth.......l lle rere ce ne MCN E ME. js, 


Office Work in Shorthand and Key, in one volume. Cloth.........esuee eee sanete DB, 
Commercial Correspondence in Shorthand. Advanced (Reporting) Style. In crown 8vo, 


cloth, 240 Pesse «execs ss Ae tnd ie PARELAZUASVAS FREQ EDALZSENES A 13 4 CE 28 6d 
Business Correspondence in Shorthand, In the Reporting Style. 1s.; cloth........ 1s. 6d. 
Key to ^ Business Correspondence in Shorthand.’’ In ordinary print, with the letters counted 

for dictation. 6d. ; Got evwsw»5s 99728225 * t * EENAPHEUOHMON S ENG a NEO eS n 
Business Correspondence m Shorthand and Key. In one volume, bound in cloth........ 2s. 
Exercises m Business Shorthand. In foolscap 8vo .......... eee eS 18s net, 
Trade Correspondence m Shorthand. In the Reporting Style...........ecaeeee ee cees ls. 
Key to “ Trade Correspondence in Shorthand.*’ In ordinary print, with the letters counted 


før Sito e Loc E RT e RO TERT ITEETT ORES SF RUSS EEE EE à 
Miscellaneous Correspondence in Pitman’s Shorthand. Legal, Banking, and Commercia 
Letters, 250 words each. Reporting Style, with Key in ordinary print. First and 
Second Seres Each in crown 8vo, oblong Quarter cloth, 1s. ; cloth.... Is. Gd. 


Miscellaneous Readings in Pitman’s Shorthand, No. 1. In crown 8vo, 6r pp., cloth, s net 
- à a *22 2925959 —* 43 uU 9$ 99 ^. ?9? $429 99m — » 2n » 9 € GO 4 «* e P v * 9 5 9» $ à GO € * à » 9 «v ee 4 * ne ^ 


paper .. 
Pitman’s Shorthand Teacher's Handbook. Sixteenth Edition. In crown 8vo. Cloth 1s, 6d. net. 
SHORTHAND READING BOOKS 
” Printed from engraved characters except where otherwise stated) . 
IN THE (ELEMENTARY) LEARNER’S STYLE 


ZEsop's Fables. In words of one syllable.........- ccce ence eecanssenenes . 6d, 
Easy Readings. In words of one syllable, with Key in ordinary print............-....- 8d, 
‘Le@rner’s Shorthand Reader. [Illustrated.......-...- cece ccc e er eer rnt 8d. 
IN THE (INTERMEDIATE) CORRESPONDING STYLE 
Phonographic Reader. A Course of Reading Lxercises, with. Key in ordinary print...... ed. 
e Chimes. By Charles Dickens. 1s. 6d. ; cloth.....sesessessesesonaseresesssrees 2s, 
The Battle of Life. By Charles Dickens. is., cloth..... .. ........... eese ls. 6d, 
Mugby Junction and Other Stories. By Charles Dickens. Is. 6d.; cloth......... .... 23. 
SeH-Cnlture. Intellectual, Physical, and Moral, A vade mecum for young men and students , 
Bv] S. Blackie. 1s; cloth... oue aerem mmm ee eames hmmm 1s. 
Key to ditto, in ordinary print. In post 8vo, cloth, sses... se seese e 2s. 8d, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Olrver Goldsmith. Illustrated. 2s.; cloth.......... 28. 6d. 
Gulliver’s Voyage to Liliput. By Jonathan Swift. 1s.; cloth.............. ,. ls. 6d 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Illustrated. 29.; cloth.............. sees 2s. 6d. 
Tales and Sketches. By Washington Irving; with Key in ordinary print. Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The Silver Ship of Mexico. 1$&.; cloth............. lesse eee nnn. ls. 6d. 
A Shorthand Birthday Book of Dickens Quotations. Cloth (5 m. by 4 1n.). ..... .. ..2s. net. 
Select Readmgs, No. 1................... F enea inad i S AAA T E SSAA RE KXENUEN P Le 6d. 
Selech Readings, No. 2 a"? 80244955*4924uV55* ë ae 6*5»"»59?5»*&t€&*60a2c42* *»*ésu"mtsocsttas . Od. 
The Book of Psalms. From the Authorised Version of the Bible. 18.; cloth........ Is. 6d. 


IN THE (ADVANCED) REPORTING STYLE 
A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 1s. ; Othe: cocoa . v exea nenas x edit MS 


The Cricket on the Hearth. By Charles Dickens. ges, Oa. © cloth........ Basra % IER EO 28. 
The Haunted Man. By Charles Dickens; with ustrations by S. J. Loxton, Is, 6d.; 
Ul cscs a we wares w sraya y a mnm iaa. dcos Deina n iieaeoe P Sondi RUE E MERIT Vd ERU Laaé M 
Tales from Dickens. 17 illustrations by P. Hudson. 1s 6d; cloth...csveseereres (B. 
Scenes from “Pickwick.” By Charles Dickens. 1o illustrations by Charles jy upra 

net, 
The Sign of Four. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. Is, 61; cloth............... eee 2s. 
Around the World in Eighty Days. By Jules Verne, abridged. 1s, 6d.; cloth........ 2a, 
Selections from American Authors. With Key m ordinary print. Is,; cloth..... ls. 6d. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving; with Key m ordinary print....6d. 
Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving; with Key in ordinary print. Three ec 


$9544.4289 8RR* 69*99006à82/*'v6€08€98e«0ht*F*tvbkevsepeosecececetpeso 
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Thankful Blossom. By Bret Harte. : 1s. ; cloth. &t€x8 € 4) 4 «489 €*€49—9 9 9 8 * 9 * 9? * 9? 9 * 9 v * 9 ls. 6d, 
Gleanings, No. L With Key in ordinary pnnt........... astxerv taa is sape] e. Bh 
Gleanings, No. 2. With Key in ordinary print...... sese hr eh Mewes 6d. 


The Holy Bible. Contaming the Old and New Testaments, Lithographed in the Easy 
Reporting Style. Authonsed Version. In demy 8vo (8l in. by 51 in), 800 PP., with 
table of contents. Cloth, red edges, 10s. ; roan, git edges, 12s, , morocco, gilt edges, 15s. 

The New Testament. In Easy Reporting Style, with two coloured maps. Authorised 
Version. Size of page, 6} in. by 4 ın. Roan, red edges, 4s., morocco, gut edges. „5s. 

The Book of Common Prayer. Easy Reporting Style. Size of pages, 6f in. by 4in. Roan, 
red edges, 45.; morocco, gilt edges... eese rhet 5s. 

Church Services. Easy Reporting Style, 935 pp. Size of page, 64 m. by 4 m. Roan, 
bevelled boards, gold lettered back and side, 5s. 6d. ; morocco ditto, gilt edges -.%s, Od 


ADAPTATIONS OF PHONOGRAPHY TO FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Third Fation.. TE GOUB eeu. .dseiad.ba % FE ERODWSS 83 EE CORES BE es Wan š 
Stenographie Pitman. By Spencer Herbert. Cloth ..... — artem 2s. Bd. net 
Adaptation Francaise de la Phonographie ou  Sténographie Phonétique Pitman. By 

H. Delajoux. Cloth....... . pev. DEEOGSKSR E A KAÜEACRPSO KE POR RETRO Y pe Barrage 2s. 6d. 
French Shorthand Commercial Correspondence. A Series of Business Letters ui the i reir ch 

Phonography of Thomas Allen Reed. With Key. Cloth................ 1s. 6d. uet. 
German Shorthand. An adaptation of Phonography to the German language, In German 

and Enghsh In crown 8vo. Is, 6d; cloth 2s 


Francını In Italian. In crown 8vo..,...... eessovseuseecsssssosaseestasev5óvithBs UG. 
Latin Phonography. An adaptation of Phonography to the Latin language, by Rev. W. 
"aos sd. mian Colins as cesmemss UI NNERUMD SY Lasers Hi c Ai al 2s. (d. 
Spanish Shorthand, An adaptation of Phonography to Spanish. In Spanish. Fourth 
Edison. CU: ceweamns p MOMS GE RINGNGRG LEAS S AERE 8w»$EAGV EEG A 
Key to “ Spanish Sho 3 Contaming Key to all the exercises........- eere ees 28, 
Welsh Shorthand. An adaptation of Phonography to Welsh, By Rev. R. H. Morgan. 
f Third Edition. Re-wntten and improved bv D. W. Evans....... — IA 23. 
Pitman's Phonography Adapted to Esperanto. By George Ledger............... 1s. net. 
Esperanto Shorthand. By A. W. Lymndndge................- — PQH— 1s. 


TYPEWRITING 


Pitman’s Typewriter Manual A Practical Guide to Commercial, Literary, Legal, Dramatic, 
and all classes of Typewntng work. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In large 
post qto; cloth comae a cosas : 2s. 6d. 


" 998992 9*99 E E E E *-w^»"na«-*"b^b£:c(y-P55»2-*8529»24*»2995939 


_ envelo Can be used with any machine. In fcap. folio, ...... ai epo — 30 6 
Ditto. Printed in oblong note-book for standing by the side of the machine ........ 2s. 
Ditto. Note-book form, m covers ....... eee TOTNM TUE CMORERIMOQHIHORETARNSIENAROK Is. Gd. 
Pitman’s Exercises and Tests in writing. More than 80 graduated exercises and over 


40 panaon tests. Third Edition, Revised. In fcap. foho. Quarter cioth, 2s. 6d. ; 
cio 


*» 9 9 9 9 9 s 9 " €» 5» 9$ & 9 À& € ? À» » » » 9 9 9 » b  « b à « & à * P» 6 


and Repetition Practice. By C. E. Smith; 81 in. by ir m. English Edition, entirely 
re-set and revised. ADAPTED For USE WITH SINGLE on DouRLE KEYBOARD MACHINES 


How to Teach Typewriting. By Kate Pickard, B.A. (Lond.). 1s. 6]. net. 


Be Be en a Se a re NEAR S. 9 ee OS Ee e@reeneprpseeasererueas is. net, 
ter Manual (For Nos 5 and 7 and 10 and 11) With numerous 


Exercises and Illustrations and Exapypation Tests. Eighth Edition. In large post 4to. 


fete cloth ...... D c Mr ME 8d. 
cions on the Re writer. (Nos Band 7) .............. cs esses. 
fed ot a Ree TA aT oum rad ssepe; 
Instructions on the Yost. (No. 10.)....... TEET POENE se etal 6d. 
Modern Typewriting and Manual of Office Procedure, A Reference Book for Professional 
Typists and Text-book for Students. By A, E. Morton. Fifth Edition. Size of page 
6k in. by 9t in. Over 100 illustrations..... quate B CRURA ee wx ein 28 6d. 
Practical Typewriting and Examination Gnide. By A. E. Morton. ................28, BA 
s ^ E ae Sheet for the Typewriter. Can be used with any cylinder machine. 9 in. 
Hewes ese se reteset tro reretsesraveanunes rnoet Ka cse savtegsnnassKeu OL 


PERIODICALS 


Pitman?SWournal Subscription, which may begin at any time, 8s. 6d. per annum, post free. 
(Estab 1842). 36 pp. Weekly 1d., b y post Lid. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly. (Est. 1892). Weekly id., by post Lid. 

Pitman’s Magazine of Business Education. (Est. "1912.) Weekly, 1d.’ by post......24d. 

Book-keeners? Magazine. Edited by F. J. Mitchell. Organ of the Association of Book- 
keeping Teachers, Monthly, 9d. , post-free 244, 

Commercial Teacher. Edited by W. H. Lord and H. H. Smith. Organ of the Incorporated 
Society of Commercial Teachers. Quarterly, 3d. ; post-free, 4d. 

Institute of Commerce Magazine. Edited by Egbert P. Booth. Monthly, 2d. ; post-frec, 24d, 

Hallett’s Shorthand Gazette (Est. 1906) (Incorporating the “ Phonographer "), Edited by 
F. J. Hallett. In royal 8vo, Monthly......eeeeeeeeeeR Ih .9d. 

Phonographic Monthly (Est. 1897). Edited by AL Munro-Peebles. Hlustrated. In royal 
BVO. Monthly ......sssresoaesseoeveeeesoessesnreeareeersersseterresessenn 2d. 


BGs posi reese sya eere gomma trennt 2 coo RE OL E RCE DEN X AC IAEA sa 
Reporters’ Magazine (Est. 1880). Edited by F. J. Hallett. Illustrated. In royal 8vo 
Monthly, 4d. ; post free, DIL ; yearly ua ceeeeueeh s bare o gems 2o sos so 48, Od. 
Shorthand Teacher's Magazine. "Organ of the Society of Certificated Poachers of Shorthand, 
Edited by V. W E Brooks. In demy 8vo. Quarterly, dd. ; post free.........-.- 4d. 
Ideal Shorthand Mid-Monthly Perea tree etree enereeeaeerw eee enssaees eenwaneseae 1d. 
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TRAINING SHIP “INDEFATIGABLE” 
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4 Over 4,000 boys 
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Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Chairman: ARTHUR W. BIBBY, Esa. 
Hon. Treasurer: T. ROYDEN, Esq., J.P. 


^ HIS Institution was established in 1865 to train lads for the Merchant 
X — Service, and only Good Lads of the Non-criminal Class, 
who desire to adopt the sea as a profession. are eligible for admission, 
- ] preference being given to the claims of orphans or sons of seafaring men 
A connected with the port of Liverpool. 
.fThé age at which boys are received is from 13 to 15 years, and appli- 
cants must come up to the following standard of height :— Between 13 and 
134 years of age, 4 ft. 7 in. ; 133 and 14, 4 ft. 8 in. ; 14. and 141, 4 ít. 
Ao,in.;. 144 and 15, 5 ft. Each candidate must Submit to a medical 
examination; have good eyesight, and will only be received if found 
$ physically fitted for a seafaring life. 
^. Boys with Fathers living, or those nof belonging to 
= Liverpool, are admitted upon relatives or friends paying cost 
may of eeu and providing Outfit on going to sea. 
$- ApplicatWn for admission to be made to the Secretary, 


3] Mr. W. THWAITES, 11 Lord Street, Liverpool. 
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